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Her  Royal  Highness 

AUGUSTA, 

Princess  of  WALES, 

v  E  L  E  D  A, 

4 

Archdruidefs  of  K  e  w, 

TH  E  honour  I  had,  fometime  fince,  in 
obedience  to  your  commands,  of  pre- 
fenting  to  your  Royal  Highnefs,  my  fenti- 
ments  concerning  the  Druid  inftruments  called 
CELTS,  found  on  digging  the  bafon  in  Kew 
gardens ;  together  with  lbme  account  of  the 
Druids ;  induces  me  moft  humbly  to  olfer  to 
your  view,  thefe  kindred  Difcourfes. 

With  earneft  prayers  for  your  happinels, 
I  am 

Your  Royal  Highness’s 

V.  ' 

moft  dutiful  and  devoted  fervant 


CHYNDONAX  of  mount 
HcemuSj  Druid, 


‘Tacitus  in  Hijlon .  l'V.  mentions  VELEDA,  a  German 
Princefs  of  the  Bru&erians ;  and  Archdruidefs,  of 
great  power  and  renown  ;  who  had  a  prophetic 
fpirit.  .  ;  •  : 


r  n  . 
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ACE. 


P  R  E  F 


T)EING  a  good  deal  follicited  by  fome  of  the 
yj  principal  auditors ,  to  print  thefe  V egetable  Dif- 
courfes ,  the  fubjeEl  led  me  to  confeder  the  epoch 
of  the  time  of  Creation  ;  which  I  therefore  added  to 
them ,  from  a  treatife  I  wrote  long  ago . 

Chrifianity  is  a  republication  of  the  patriarchal  re¬ 
ligion .  for  which  reajm  I  have  not  fcrupled  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Druids  before  a  Chrifian  audience .  they  were 
of  the  patriarchal  religion  of  ABRAHAM ;  and  came 
from  him .  they  were  priefs ,  phyficia?is ,  mathematicians , 
aft  ronomers ,  philofophers ,  botanifs y  as  well  as  di¬ 

vines  ;  and  have  a  right  to  ajffl  at  a  Vegetable  Sermon , 
nor  has  the  great  Princefs ,  to  whom  I  have  infcribed 
the  worhj  difdain  d  the  titley  added  to  her  illufriom 
name , 


! 7*o  render  the  work  fomewhat  of  a  volume ,  I  cafl  in 
five  more  differtations .  that  fettling  the  epoch  of 
creation  naturally  follows  the  former .  "The  four  fubfe- 
quent  are  fubjeEl s  not  lefs  important .  The  hifidry  of 
Balaam  gives  us  a  juf  notion  of  the  privilege  of  the 
priefhood  ;  and  how  much  it  becomes  them 5  to  avoid 
fecular  fafhions .  that  on  the  Sabbath ,  A  Y&Y//  on  a 
principle  not  fujfaently  regarded .  I  wife  it  may  aw ake?i 

A  2  <2  proper 
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a  proper  fpirit ,  in  this  firfl  and  moft  important  article 
of  religion 'y  'wherein  the  goody  even  of  Society  and 
Government ?  is  fo  effentially  concerned . 

IV e  need  not  wonder ,  at  the  ahfolute  depravation  of 
manners,  fo  very  da7igerous  to  public  fecurity  ;  now  let 
loofe ,  a7nong  the  vulgar .  and  I  wife,  the  example  was 
not  wanting  in  thofe  of  fuperior  clafs  ;  to  prevent  the 
alarming  danger  of  unmorality ,  with  open  flood-gates 
rufhing  in  up07i  us  :  owing  to  the  egregious  profanation . 

! "The  whole  courfe  of  leamiing  is  requiflte ,  to  the  fludy 
of  Divinity ,  if  we  would  exhibit  its  true  grandeur ,  and 
genuine  beauty,  fuch  has  beett  my  endeavor .  for  all 
fludy s  fhould  be  dire&ed  to  it  \  to  the  getter al  and  mofl 
ejfeElual  good  of  mankind :  agreable  to  the  purpofe  of 
divine  providence .  he  defigned  the  world ,  for  a  para - 
dife  ;  and  fuch  it  would  be ,  if  the  Sabbatical  duty  was 
flriElly  kept  up ,  with  proper  judgment .  I  am  fare ,  ’ tis 
the  inter efly  fafety ,  as  well  as  duty  of  Government ,  to 
take  effeSlual  care  about  it.  and  the  firfl  flep  is  to 
abrogate  all  public  levees ,  on  that  day  :  other  enormity s 
would  dwindle  of  courfe. 

The  Sundays  tneditatmts  which  follow ,  Jhow  how  pro¬ 
fitably,  and  how  agreably,  fecular  learning  may  be  em¬ 
ploy  d  towards  illuflratmi  of  f acred  hiflory.  when  they 
go  hand  in  hand,  they  inlarge  the  human  mind ;  to  that 
high  fpirit  of  univerfal  benevolence ,  which  makes  every 
thing  happy  aroutid  us  :  which  was  the  motive  to  Crea¬ 
tion  ,  which  exhibits  that  golden  and  beautiful  mea.um, 

in 
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in  the  notions ,  and  praElife  of  religion,  equally  free  from 
fuperflition  and  fanaticijm  :  which  is  the  true  glory  and 
happinefs  of  rational  Beings , 

! The  great  principle  of  the  love  of  one  s  country ,  in¬ 
duced  me,  ever  to  have  in  my  thoughts ,  its  original 
plantation,  the  annexed  fcheme  of  chronology ,  I  take 
to  he  a  good  bails,  whereon  to  build  the  Origines  Bri- 
tanicae,  which  I  purpofe  next  to  puhlifh ,  much  of  it 
is  deducible  from  the  Scripture  ;  much  from  the  oldefl 
Greek  poets,  they  had  various  reports  concerning  it, 
from  the  Phoenician  merchants  in  old  time  :  though  the 
merchants  conceal'd  it  as  much  as  they  could, 

I  have  ingrav  d  150  of  the  old  Britijh  coins,  in  all 
metals ;  which  being  authentic  monuments,  afford  us  a 
further  plan  whereon  to  build  our  difquifitions ,  on  this 
mojl  curious  fubjeEl ,  I  hereby  requejl  thofe  perfons  who 
have  Brittifh  coins  in  their  cabinets,  to  favour  me  with 
them  in  order  to  ingrave  than,  or  to  fet  their  names 
to  thofe  already  ingrav en.  they  7?iay  be  affured  of  having 
them  carefully  return  d,  with  due  acknowledgment . 
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I. 

/ 

Genesis  I.  n.  And  God  faid ,  let  the  earth  bring 
forth  grafs ,  the  herb  yielding  feed ,  and  the  fruit  tree 
yielding  fruit  after  his  kind ;  whofe  feed  is  in  its  felf 
upon  the  earth  \  and  it  was  fo . 

THIS  firft  chapter  of  Genefis  is  the  moft  noble,  the 
moft  fublime  piece  of  writing,  that  ever  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  mortal ;  and  fuffi- 
ciently  proclaims  its  felf,  to  be  dilated  by  a  divine 
ipint. 

The  language  is  fo  exquifite,  that  it  has  affe&ed  the 
greateft  Critic,  among  the  antients,  Longinus  \  to  give 
it  an  extraordinary  encomium .  fo  juft  is  the  philofophy 
contain’d  in  it,  that-  it  is  moft  worthy  of  admiration  * 
even  with  fuch,  as  have  drank  deep,  at  the  Newtonian 
fountain. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven ,  and  the  earth . 

i.  e.  the  matter,  or  fubftance  of  which  the  world  is 
made. 

And  the  fpirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
inert,  the  cold,  the  dark  matter,  call’d  Waters ,  Mot 
01  mud ,  a  fluid  confus  d  jumble  of  the  parts  of  every 
thing  that  was  created. 


B 


Herein 
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Herein  is  underflood  the  univerfal  principle  of  gravi¬ 
tation,  or  attraction  which  was  imprefl  upon  the  vaft 
mafs.  we  can  very  eafily  think,  but  not  comprehend, 
the  confequence,  in  the  immenfe  agitation,  or  fermen¬ 
tation  of  the  different  component  parts  of  its  fub- 
ftance. 

Mofes  informs  us  of  it,  in  the  next  verfe. 

God  faicl ,  let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light . 

This  is  that  famous  verfe  which  Longinus  the  Critic 
fo  much  admires. 

It  means  that  God  feparated  the  ignifyed  part  of 
matter,  heated  to  the  utmofl  degree ;  and  thereof 
formed  the  body  of  the  fun  :  which  was  no w  to  affift, 
in  perfecting  his  great  work. 

In  the  fecond  day,  he  made  the  earth,  and  planets, 
attendant  upon  this  fun. 

In  the  third  day,  he  formed  the  fea  and  the  dry  land, 
then  follow  the  words  of  our  text. 

And  God  faid ,  let  the  earth  bring  forth  grafs ,  the 
herb  yieldmg  feed ,  and  the  fruit  tree  yieldmg  fruity  after 
his  hind ;  whofe  feed  is  in  its  felj ,  upon  the  earthy  and 
it  was  fo.  and  God  Jaw  that  it  was  good. 

i.  e.  it  was  compleat,  fair  and  beautiful ,  exaCUy 
conform  to  the  divine  idea  in  his  mind,  an  all  perfeh 
copy,  from  the  moft  excellent  original  ! 

And  indeed,  we  may  with  fome  reafon  judge,  our 
Founder  Mr.  Fairchild  was  fully  fenfible  of  this,  the 
vegetable  world  was  his  province,  it  was  his  ftudy, 
as  well  as  his  maintenance,  he  every  day  faw,  and 
admired  its  beautys,  and  adored  the  great  author  of 
fuch  admirable,  fuch  inconceivable  perfection. 

He, 
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He,  like  our  once  happy  parent,  and  progenitor, 
lived  in  a  garden,  but  happier  far  ;  he  kept  pofieflion, 
kept  his  innocence . 

Not  content  with  enjoying  fuch  felicity,  all  his  life 
long ;  he  gave  of  his  fubftance,  to  perpetuate  that 
pleafure  to  others ;  which  calls  us  together  annually, 
as  here  this  day . 

That  no  interruption  be  had,  in  his  commendable 
and  pious  purpofe  ;  I  confented  to  the  talk,  tho’  well 
fenfible  of  the  difficulty  in  following  after,  One  who  for 
fo  many  years  together,  had  executed  it,  with  fo  much 
elegance  and  eloquence . 

And  to  Dr.  Denne ,  Vicar  of  this  church,  is  likewife 
chiefly  owing,  the  eftabliffiment  and  augmentation  of 
the  fund  for  fupporting  it. 

I  ffiall  fpeak  I.  of  the  beauty  and  the  ufe,  of  the 
vegetable  world,  in  general. 

II.  I  ffiall  treat  of  a  particular  branch,  of  the  ufe  of 

it,  in  a  religious  view  ;  and  that  from  highefl:  anti¬ 
quity.  -  V 

V* 

III.  Take  notice  of  one  eminent  fcience,  deduc’d 
from  the  vegetable  world,  the  origin  of  architecture. 

I.  Of  the  beauty,  and  the  ufe  of  the  vegetable  world, 
in  general. 

Highly  beautiful,  and  rnofl  exquifite  mull  needs  be, 
whatever  proceeds  from  the  forming  hand  of  the  great, 
the  all-wife  creator  !  and  in  the  gradation  of  the  Cof- 

B  2  mo  pony 
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mogony  recited  in  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis ,  we  ob- 
ferve  in  how  orderly  and  truly  philofophical  a  view  it 
proceeds,  to  the  third  day  of  creation  ;  when  the  earth 
is  feparated  from  the  ocean,  and  dry  land  appears,  the 
fame  day  is  the  earth  cloathed  with  the  vegetable  world, 
(or  on  the  next,  or  fourth  day,  the  earth,  along  with 
the  other  planets,  are  fet  in  their  proper  orbs,  around 
the  fun  ;  and  have  perform’d  a  revolution,  and  confti- 
tuted  the  fourth  day. 

Then  was  its  furface  fufficiently  dry,  to  bear  the 
animals ;  who  were  made  on  the  fifth  day.  and  then 
had  the  plants  time  to  vegetate,  and  provide  fuftenance, 
for  the  animals  next  to  be  formed,  the  common  father 
oj  the  univerfe  beneficently  fpread  a  fufficient,  a  various , 
a  fplendid  table,  for  his  infinite  family ;  before  he 
brought  them  into  being,  he  opened  his  hand  wide , 
and  filled  them  with  food ,  and  gladnefs,  that  they 
might  rejoice  in  their  recent  being  ;  and  each,  and  all 
in  their  way,  praifie  the  goodnefs  of  a  kind  maker,  who 
had  given  them  all  things  richly  to  enjoy ;  who  bid  them 
live^  and  be  happy  ;  and  envyed  not. 

But  to  fpeak  fully,  and  pertinently  in  general,  of 
the  beauty ,  the  ufe  of  the  vegetable  world,  requires  the 
elocution  and  the  wifdom  of  a  Solomon :  Solomon  the 
wifeft  of  mortals,  that  ever  was  born !  but  how  much 
does  it  enhance  the  glory  of  the  vegetable  world,  that 
the  wifdom  of  Solomon  was  not  compleat ;  till  he  wrote 
oj  trees ,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  was  in  Lebanon ,  even 
unto  the  hyjfiop ,  that  fpringeth  out  of  the  wall . 

Thefe  he  fludyed  in  his  exquifite  garden,  at  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  waters,  between  Bethlehem,  and  Jerufalem  ; 

con- 
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convey’d  into  three  great  canals  now  remaining ;  which 
flow  out  of  one,  into  another,  by  a  natural  cafcade  ; 
and  at  laft  pafs  by  pipes  underground,  to  the  great 
brazen  fea,  in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  :  over¬ 
flowing  round  the  whole  brim,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
priefts. 

Ecclef  II.  I  planted  me  vineyards.  I  made  me 
gardens  and  orchards.  I  planted  trees  in  the?n  of  all 
kind  of  fruits. 

I  made  me  pools 
woods. 

A  view  of  Solomon  s  garden  and  pools  is  in  le  Bruns 
travels. 

There  amid  fhrubs,  trees  and  flowers,  he  compofed 
his  admirable  fongs ;  breathing  pure  nature  in  its  befl: 
attire  :  the  original  of  Greek  and  Latin  paftoral.  but 
fcarcely  can  the  Greek  and  Latin  come  up  to  oriental 
delicacy,  thefe  are  wildly  bright ,  nature  refin’d,  fuch 
views  as  he  had  from  his  rural  retreat,  there,  or  at  the 
tower  of  mount  Libanus  ;  there  the  Mufe  left  ParnafTus 
behind. 

I  am  the  r of e  of  Sharon,  fays  he,  and  the  hilly  of  the 
valleys,  look  from  the  top  of  Amana  \  from  the  top  of 
Shenir  and  Hermon . 

Behind  him,  were  the  great  forefts  of  Cedar  ;  before 
him,  the  delicious  profpetf:  over  Damafcus ,  the  fineft 
country  upon  earth. 

The  Poets  generally  are  the  greateft  matters,  and 
judges  of  nature,  and  its  beautys  ;  but  they  never  rife 
to  a  loftier  flight,  than  when  in  paftorals  they  fing  of 
the  glory s  of  the  country  ;  and  paint  out  its  natural 
2  deco- 


of  water  to  water  therewith  my 
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decorations  of  fields,  trees,  and  flowers,  we  fee  an 
eminent  inftance  of  this,  in  that  great  genius  Virgil , 
whofe  eclogues,  imitations  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  of 
Solomon’s,  and  Georgies;  may  well  contend  with  the 

JEneid . 

In  the  country,  we  never  find  a  little  cottage,  with¬ 
out  a  little  garden,  the  fweetnefs,  the  fimplicity  ;  the 
fragrance,  no  lefs  than  the  ufe,  affedfs  unfophifticate 
nature,  the  morning  dew,  the  ?:oo?i-tide  ferenity,  the 
evening  odors,  give  a  delight,  to  be  felt,  better  than 
deferibed. 

From  hence  the  enchanting  words  of  tranquillity,  of 
ferene,  of  the  contemplative,  raife  the  fenfible  mind 
into  its  raptures,  its  moft  agreable  reveries.  the 
brighter  the  ford,  the  more  it  relifhes  thofe  incompar¬ 
able  pleafures ;  the  more  it  adores  the  infinite  fource 
of  all  beauty,  the  great  creator  ! 

There  harmony,  and  mufic  excites  every  fenfe  into 
complacency,  and  becomes  rival  to  celeftial  melody ; 
when  in  fight  of  green  fields,  it  is  join’d,  with  the 
aerial  concert  of  the  winged  choir. 

We  obferve  in  all  writing,  all  hiftory,  the  greateft 
genius,  tho’  never  fo  late,  retiring,  or  hoping  to  retire, 
to  the  fweet,  rural  folitude,  in  the  fulnefs  of  days. 

Admirers  of  flowers,  regretting  the  fhort-liv’d  beauty 
of  thefe  curious  forms,  may  with  reafon  be  thought 
the  authors  of  the  noble  arts  of  drawing  and  painting, 
to  preferve  and  relieve  the  viciflitudes  of  nature. 

Leaves,  fruits  and  flowers,  are  the  principal  topics, 
and  ornaments  of  painting,  and  fculptors.  with  thefe, 
they  decorate  their  moft  finifiied  works,  they  excel, 

in 
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in  proportion  to  their  adapting  their  fkill,  their  inven¬ 
tion,  their  imitation  to  the  perfection  of  nature ;  in 
the  difpofition,  the  colors,  the  varietys,  of  thefe  incom¬ 
parable  beautys. 

The  vegetable  productions  furnifh  out  the  materials, 
and  the  forms  of  architecture,  thus  the  cedar  pillars 
of  Solomon  s  temple  had  capitals  of  lilly  work ,  of  palm 
branches,  of  pomegranates,  his  vaft  molten  fea  had 
two  rows  of  pomegranates,  round  the  verge  ;  and  the 
brim  was  wrought  with  flowers  of  lilly s.  he  call  many 
brazen  vafes  on  bafes  with  wheels,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
temple  fervice.  among  other  devices,  they  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  palm  branches. 

The  candlefticks  of  pure  gold,  to  be  fet  within  the 
temple,  were  of  Jlower  work .  the  pillars,  pillafters,  the 
cieling  and  wainfcotting,  was  of  cedar  beams,  and 
boards,  fo  that  the  very  fmell  of  the  building  was  the 
mod  delightful  imaginable,  the  floors  were  of  the 
fame  materials,  and  all  was  carv’d  with  hexagonal 
network,  like  that  of  a  honey  comb  ;  every  cell  filled 
with  cherubim ,  fruits,  and  flowers,  difpofed  in  the  mod 
elegant  tafte.  ’tis  fit  we  fhould  commemorate  the 
royal  founder  of  botany,  in  that  pretty  plant  called 
Solomon  s  feal. 

Thus  we  fee  fruits  and  flowers  introduc’d  as  fit  con¬ 
comitants  to  the  heavenly  inhabitants,  the  cherubim! 
and  all  thefe  overlaid  in  the  mod  exquifite  manner, 
with  pureft  gold,  too  great  coft  could  not  be  beftowed 
on  thefe  imitations  of  nature’s  beautys.  this  was  an 
earthly  Tabernacle ,  was  a  houfe,  to  be  honor’d  with  the 
prefence  of  the  Supreme }  the  invifible  deity  !  fo  that  the 
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deity  himfelf  may  here  be  faid  literally,  to  dwell  in  a 
wood,  or  grove ;  as  formerly  in  that  famous  oak  grove 
of  Beerjheba ,  planted  by  the  illuftrious  patriarch,  and 
firft  Druid,  ABRAHAM:  and  from  whom  our  ce¬ 
lebrated  Brittifh  Druids  came  ;  were  of  the  fame  pa¬ 
triarchal,  reformed  religion ;  and  brought  the  ufe  of 
facred  groves,  to  Brittain. 

-  Habit arunt  Dii  quoque  Sylvas. 

II.  And  this  naturally  brings  us,  to  the  fecond  head  of 
our  difcourfe,  to  treat  of  a  particular  branch  of  the  vege¬ 
table  world  ufed  in  matters  of  religion  }  and  that  from 
higheft  antiquity,  from  a  tree  comes  the  frankincence, 
the  odorous  fufftmen ,  the  morning  facrifice  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  deriv’d  from  pradtice  of  the  earlieft  times. 

It  was  ever  the  pradtice  of  the  old  world,  to  ufe 
flowers,  and  branches,  in  all  great  adts  of  religion, 
they  wore  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  leafy 
crowns  of  plants,  in  token  of  feftivity.  for  in  fcrip- 
ture  language  the  higheft  adts  of  religion  were  called 
rejoicing  before  the  JL^ord.  and  fo  in  fadt,  thofe  folem- 
nitys  were  deflgn’d  to  be,  pidtures  and  reprefentations 
of  heavenly  felicity,  and  fo  our  fublimeft  adts  of  reli¬ 
gion  really  are,  the  Euchariftic  celebration  ;  the  ful¬ 
filling  of  the  antient  ones ;  a  feaft  on  the  facrifice. 
religion  was  not  intended  to  make  us  melancholy,  but 
chearful. 

Rejoicing  efpecially  was  the  pradtice,  on  the  more 
folemn,  and  feftival  performances ;  at  public  facrifice, 
which  they  called  Panegyres  ;  a  meeting  of  a  fide  of  a 
country,  a  province,  this  was  done  four  times  in  the 

year ; 
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year ;  on  what  we  call  quarter  days,  the  Equinoxes, 
and  Solftices. 

Equivalent  to  thefe,  are  our  prefent  Chriftian  fefti- 
vals,  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  Whitfuntide,  and  Michaelmas. 

At  thefe  times,  both  priefts  and  people  not  only 
wore  garlands  on  their  heads,  of  flowers ;  but  likewife 
adorned  the  animals  to  be  facrificed,  with  chaplets,  and 
feftoons  of  the  like  :  the  pillars  of  their  temples,  the 
altars,  the  like,  our  Druids,  who  always  bore  ftaves 
in  their  hands,  twilled  them  about,  with  the  like  fef¬ 
toons. 

All  this  we  fee  in  innumerable  fculptures  of  antiqui- 
tys  ;  vine  branches,  ivy,  oak-leaves,  pines,  cyprefs, 
palm  branches  &c.  further,  we  obferve,  in  the  heathen 
world,  they  not  only  had  particular  branches  for  each 
particular  deity,  but  likewife  diftind  foliages,  feftoons, 
and  flowers,  for  particular  feafons,  or  quarters  of  the 
year,  this  ufage  is  Hill  kept  up  in  fome  meafure,  in 
our  churches,  at  this  day,  at  Eafter,  Whitfuntide,  and 
Chriftmas  time. 

This  is  derived,  in  great  meafure,  from  our  Druids, 
(who  were  of  the  true  religion)  as  well  as  from  the 
pradices  of  the  heathen  :  tranfmitted  from  the  moft 
antient  times,  a  detail  of  this  piece  of  religious  hiftory, 
holding  forth  the  glorys  of  the  vegetable  world,  is  very 
curious,  becaufe  not  taken  notice  of ;  and  will  fill  up 
the  remainder  of  our  time. 

We  mull  premife,  that  all  nations  upon  earth,  had 
an  expedation  of  that  perfon,  whom  we  call  Mejfiah . 
the  learned  Huetius  fhows,  that  even  the  Chinefe  phi- 
lofopher  Confucius  expeded  the  illuftrious  advent. 

C  man- 
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mankind  had  prophetical  notices,  of  the  nature  of  his 
perfon,  of  his  birth,  of  his  death  ;  and  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  times  of  the  year,  both  of  his  birth,  and  death ; 
which  I  could  fhow  very  largely,  but  I  remember, 
now,  we  are  to  fpeak  only  of  what  concerns  the  vege¬ 
table  world  ;  what  fhare  it  had,  in  thofe  religious  fo- 
lemnitys.  which  all  antient  nations  kept,  regarding  this 
expectation  of  a  great  man,  a  fon  of  God,  as  Jupiter 
was  of  Saturn,  who  was  to  renew  the  Saturnian  age. 

The  mifletoe  ceremonial  of  the  Yule  feftival  is  well 
known,  and  continued,  from  the  time  of  the  Druids, 
to  this  day,  in  fome  meafure  ;  efpecially  in  northern 
country s,  where  old  cuftoms  are  not  fo  foon  become 
obfolete.  its  facred  character  is  acknowledg’d  by  Virgil , 
or  rather  magical,  for  none  treat  of  the  Druids,  with¬ 
out  a  mention  of  mifletoe  ;  and  a  fanciful  notion  of 
their  being  magicians ;  ariling  from  the  wonderful,  and 
plainly  ftupendous  works  they  did,  in  railing  their  tem¬ 
ples,  an  Abury ,  a  Stonehenge ,  a  Shap.  and  perhaps 
from  fome  of  their  feats  in  philofophy. 

Pliny  XXIV.  ii.  XXV.  3.  writes,  the  mifletoe  was 
thought  to  be  highly  medicinal,  and  a  remedy  againft 
all  evils,  he  mentions  two  remarkable  particulars,  ufed 
in  gathering  it.  one,  that  it  was  done  on  the  lixth  day 
of  the  moon,  by  this  we  are  to  underftand,  their  fefti- 
vals  were  held  on  that  day  of  the  moon  neareA  the 
SolAices  and  Equinoxes,  and  this  was  their  method,  at 
all  times ;  the  patriarchal  method  from  the  beginning. 

The  other  particular  obferv’d  in  gathering  the  mifle¬ 
toe,  was  ufing  the  form  of  a  crofs,  holding  their  arms 
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acrofs.  from  fome  molt  antient  prophetic  notice  of 
that  tree,  which  was  to  be  falutary  to  all  mankind. 
Many  people  now  a  days,  hang  up  a  bough  of  mifle- 
toe,  over  their  doors,  at  Chriflmas  time  ;  as  an  'omen  of 
general  good  luck,  and  profperity  to  the  family,  for  the 
enfuing  year,  thus  Virgil  makes  the  Druidefs  Sybil 
hang  the  mifletoe  branch  upon  the  lintel. 

The  beauty  of  the  plant  is  certainly  admirable,  ’tis 
built  on  a  triple  fcheme,  each  joint  confifting  of  three 
Hems,  dividing  from  each  other,  with  an  equal  angle, 
of  the  third  part  of  the  360  degrees,  that  compleat  the 
circle,  each  angle  is  adorned  with  a  delicate,  Ihining, 
pearl-like  berry  :  which  fet  upon  the  golden  color  of 
the  plant,  produces  an  agreable  efteCt. 

One  great,  and  remarkable  quality  of  the  plant,  is 
the  manner  of  its  production,  from  the  feed  contain’d 
in  that  berry,  this  will  not  grow  upon  the  earth,  but 
germinates  only  on  the  bough  of  another  tree  ;  in  a 
manner  which  to  this  day  remains  a  myftery,  in  botany. 

I  fhall  not  fpeak  of  its  medicinal  virtues,  which  are 
very  powerful  :  but  remark  its  lingular  origin  and  time 
of  florifhing,  being  in  higheft  perfection  at  this  dead 
feafon  of  the  year  ;  contrary  to  the  common  courfe  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  fprings  fuperior  to  winters 
cold,  needs  not  the  folar  ftrength,  ’tis  perfectly  a  type 
of  Chriftianity  ;  a  divine  plant,  not  of  man’s  fetting, 
not  earth-born,  earth  nourifhed ;  but  wonderfully  in¬ 
oculating  its  felf  on  another,  and  that  an  old  and  worn- 
out  tree  effectually  ftript  of  its  foliage,  fap  going  down¬ 
ward  :  which  yet  it  adorns  with  new  verdure  and 
beauty,  by  its  golden  branches,  its  filver  berrys. 

C  2 
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The  Druids  held  it  for  a  fymbol  of  Mejfiah ,  whom 
they  expected  to  be  born  at  this  winter  Solftice  ;  when 
mifletoe,  by  the  wonderful  order  of  nature,  contrary 
to  other  plants,  is  in  its  full  bloom,  and  utmoft  per¬ 
fection. 

That  our  Saviour  was  truly  born  at  the  winter  Sol- 
ftice,  where  we  now  celebrate  it,  admits,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  of  a  divine  proof,  ’tis  deduced  from  the'  pro¬ 
phets  celebrating  that  great  advent,  with  a  rehearfal  of 
ever-greens  \  to  grace  the  falutiferous  folemnity.  in 
conformity  to  which,  we  at  this  day  adorn  our  churches 
with  them. 

If aiah  LX.  i .  Arife ,  Jhine ,  for  thy  light  is  come  &c. 
the  prophet  calls  upon  the  fun,  at  its  utmoft  elonga¬ 
tion,  to  advance,  and  lengthen  out  the  day,  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  birth  divine,  the  glory  of  Lebanon  fhall  come 
unto  thee ;  the  fir-tree ,  the  pine ,  and  the  box  together ;  to 
beatttifiy  the  place  of  my  fanShiary  ;  and  I  will  ?nake  the 
place  of  my  foot  glorious,  meaning  the  birth  of  Mejfiah . 

Ifaiah  XLI.  19.  on  like  occafton.  the  cedar ,  Jhittah , 
myrtle ,  olive ,  yfr,  pine^  box>  are  gather’d  together. 

Ifaiah  LV.  13.  inflead  of  the  thorn. ,  fhall  come  up  the 
fir-tree  ;  inflead  of  the  briar ,  fhall  fpring  the  myrtle * 
meaning  the  kingdom  of  Mejfiah. 

In  my  opinion,  Ifaiah  alludes  to  the  mifletoe,  in  that 
obfcure  and  corrupt  paflage,  which  commentators  avoid, 
and  it  means,  to  make  the  plant  fymbolic  of  Mejfiah , 
and  of  Chriftianity,  to  be  inoculated  (as  it  may  be  faid) 
on  Judaifm.  If  a.  VI.  13.  thus  let  it  be  read5  if  we 
would  make  fenfe  of  it.  as  an  oak  whofe  plant  is  alive 
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upon  it ,  when  its  leaves  are  cajl .  fo  the  holy  feed  fail 
be  as  the  plant  thereof  \ 

Hence  the  old  Romans  called  the  winter  Solftice  Sa¬ 
turnalia ,  the  great  birth  day  of  the  invincible  Mithras , 
who  was  to  reftore  the  Saturnian  age.  the  Druids 
called,  it  Yule,  which  fignifys  the  feftival,  by  way  of 
eminence,  thus  far  as  to  Chriftmastide. 

The  feftival  of  the  vernal  Equinox,  was  known  from 
prophetic  notices,  to  be  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mefftah  ; 
and  celebrated  in  a  manner  fuited  thereto,  but  the  rea- 
fon  obfcured,  and  forgotten,  the  plants  of  this  feafon 
ufed  on  the  feftival,  by  all  nations,  were  the  hyacinth 
kind,  and  the  anemone  kind,  of  infinite  beautv  and  va~ 
riety,  together  with  ftos  adonidis  :  all  plants  of  the  time, 
violets,  viola  tricolor . 

The  true  purport  of  the  feftival  was  by  the  poets 
wrought  into  fables  of  Adonis  killed,  among  the  Syrian 
nations,  and  an  anniverfary  lamentation  made  for  him, 
by  the  women,  for  three  days  together,  after  that,  a 
great  rejoicing,  for  him  come  to  life  again,  this  is 
hinted  at  in  feremiah  VII.  29.  a  lamentation  in  high 
places ,  meaning  the  heathen  temples. 

All  this  was  done  at  the  vernal  equinox,  our  Eafler 
time,  a  name  borrow’d  from  the  Syrian  goddefs  AJlarte , 
mother  of  Adonis .  at  laft,  Adonis  is  turn’d  into  the 
flower  of  this  feafon,  ane7none ;  the  flower  with  which 
they  made  their  crowns,  garlands,  feftoons  for  the  fa- 
cred  folemnity  ;  for  their  heads,  their  ftaves,  for  the 
vidtims,  temples,  altars. 

The  wild  anemone  is  called  pafque  flower,  from 
thz  Pafchal  folemnity  of  our  Saviour’s  death  :  and  wind 
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flower,  from  its  bloflom,  fo  eafily  wafted  away  by  the 
wind  ;  a  fit  emblem  of  mortality,  as  for  man,  his  days 
are  as  grajs ,  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  Jo  he  perijheth ,  fays 
the  Pfalmift.  CJ.1I.  for  the  wind  pajfeth  over  it,  and  it 
is  gone,  and  the  place  thereof  fh all  know  it,  no  more,  . 

The  great  purple  beauty  of  gentianella  had  a  place 
in  this  folemnity.  all  fuited  their  color  to  the  gloomy, 
melancholy  occafion.  pulj'atilla,  pafque  flower,  men¬ 
tion’d  particularly  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  facred  plants 
of  the  Druids,  by  the  name  of  Samolus, 

Narciffus ,  daffodils .  Proferpine  gathering  them,  car¬ 
ried  off  by  Pluto,  means  celebration  of  the  myfterys, 
at  vernal  equinox,  which  myfterys  confifted  in  a  re- 
prefentation  of  a  man  dying,  and  arifing  from  the 
dead. 

Befides  flowers,  the  Druids  carryed  branches  of  the 
fallow  with  the  catkins  adorning  them,  called  palm  ; 
which  the  children  now  carry  at  this  feafon,  with  a  re¬ 
ligious  intent ;  imitating  the  palm  branches  carried 
before  our  Saviour  going  to  Jerufalem  a  little  before  his 
pafllon. 

The  Druids  carried  branches  of  what  we  call  palm, 
in  their  facred  procefiions,  i.  e.  the  narrow-leav’d  wil¬ 
low,  or  fallow,  then  flowring  :  in  Welfh  helig,  hal¬ 
lowed. 

Again,  the  Lacedemonians  make  this  lamentation, 
and  rejoicing,  for  a  beautiful  youth,  called  Hyacintkus, 
/lain  by  Apollo .  this  was  the  moft  famous  feftival  of 
the  potent  city  of  Sparta,  called  Hyacinthian,  all  de¬ 
rived  from  the  purple  Hyacinth  flower,  which  they 
tifed  on  this  occafion.  and  as  cuftomary,  the  poets 

turned 
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turned  the  youth  into  this  flower,  thefe  are  antient 
religious  truths,  turn’d  into  fables,  by  the  devil’s  craft, 
and  human  weaknefs ;  to  confound  facred  notices  of 
Meffiah  fuffering  ;  by  the  names  of  Hyacinthus,  Anemone, 
Adonhy  and  the  flowers  ufed  upon  the  occafion.  hence 
a  favourite  of  Apollo ,  Cyparijfus ,  was  turn’d  by  him, 
into  that  mournful  cyprefs  plant,  fo  Attis  belov  d  oi 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  was  reprefen  ted  as  crucifyed  on 
a  pine.  Eafter  folemnity.  thus  far,  for  the  flowers 
of  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  famous  plant,  the  beautiful  fox  glove  is  one  of 
the  glory s  of  the  fummer  foljlice :  the  high  favourite  of 
the  Druids  ;  both  for  its  very  powerful  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues,,  and  for  its  great  elegance,  and  duration,  gradually 
afpirmg,  on  a  noble  flem.  I  have  fometimes  obferved 
it  to  bloom  on  the  very  folftitial  day.  this  was  the  or¬ 
nament  of  this  quarterly  facrifice.  it  has  its  name  from 
the  Druids,  fairies^  Jollies ,  popelli :  notions  among 
the  vulgar,  tranfmitted  down,  from  their  times,  the 
form  of  the  flower,  its  purple  and  embroidery,  refem- 
bles  their  facerdotal  caps,  or  mitres ;  like  thofe  of  the 

Perfians  and  Phrygians/  they  were  the  patriarchal,  ori¬ 
ental  bonnet. 

_  lerobotane ,  facred  plant,  perijlerion  vervain,  or 
pigeon-hurb,  10  named  from  its  preient  Howei'ino*  * 
pigeons  being  now  the  ufual  facriflce.  and  peculiar, 
as  being  then  in  higheft  perfection  ;  not  from  any 
fancy  of  the  pigeons  being  fond  of  the  herb,  this  was 
reckon’d  a  magical,  that  is,  a  Druidical  plant,  our 
aquikja  or  columbine  was  now  alfo  ufed. 

Uvpericofty 
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Hypericori,  called  fuga  dcemonum ,  reckon'd  among 
facred  magical  plants,  on  account  of  the  Druids  uling 
them,  good  againft  witchcraft. 

At  the  fummer  folftice,  they  ufed  likewife  to  make 
wreathes  and  chaplets  of  our  native  co?ivolvulus  major 
and  minor ,  bind  weed,  a  beautiful  white  campaniform, 
growing  plentifully  at  this  feafon.  hence  the  magical 
notion  became  affixt  to  them,  by  the  common  people, 
called  fpirits  bells . 

The  autumnal  equinox  was  celebrated  with  the  oak, 
then  big  with  acorns ;  a  tree,  from  all  antiquity  thought 
moft  facred ;  and  with  which  I  fhall  conclude  this  dif- 
courfe. 

Maximus  of  Tyre,  a  famous  Platonijl ,  informs  us, 
the  Druids  worfhiped  Jupiter ;  whofe  ftatue  or  fign, 
fays  he,  was  a  very  high  oak  tree,  we  are  not  to  be 
moved  to  think,  the  Druids  were  idolaters,  the  truth 
is  this,  the  great  woods,  and  groves  were  their  verdant 
temples,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year ;  the  boughs  of  oak 
and  acorns  were  the  ornaments  of  their  ftaves,  and  al¬ 
tars  ;  which  they  cut  down,  with  the  brazen  inftru- 
ments  called  Celts .  innumerable  quantitys  whereof  we 
find  at  this  day,  in  Brittain,  and  the  circumjacent  iilands. 
but  they  preferved  the  cuflom  of  the  eaft,  from  whence 
they  came,  of  having  a  kebla ,  or  objedt,  to  which  they 
all  turned  their  faces,  in  adts  of  religion,  ’tis  the  Ara¬ 
bian  method  to  this  day.  from  thence  the  Druids  and 
the  aboriginal  Britons  came. 

O 

In  the  open  temples  of  the  Druids,  they  had  an  obe- 
lifcal  ftone,  fet  upright,  for  the  kebla ;  or  three  Bones 
fet  nich-wife  ;  fymbolic  of  the  divine  prelence.  in  a 
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grove,  they  chofe  out  a  handfom  oak,  with  two  crofs- 
like  branches,  on  the  ftem  of  the  tree,  they  infcribed 
the  word  TARAN,  which  fignifys  God  the  fupreme  ; 
above  and  below,  the  word  THAV,  which  fignifys 
deity,  on  the  crofs-arm  to  the  right,  the  word  BELEN, 
meaning  the  all-healing  Saviour,  on  the  left  arm,  the 
word  HES,  meaning  the  divine  fpirit. 

Thus  they  endeavoured  to  picture  out  the  nature  of 
the  godhead  :  thus,  as  we  Chriftians,  they  worfhiped 
the  three  divine  perfonalitys,  in  one  deity. 

III.  We  have,  in  fome  meafure,  celebrated  the  beau- 
tys,  ufes  and  the  glorys ,  of  the  vegetable  world,  we 
have  more  particularly  fliown,  its  fubferviency  to  reli¬ 
gion.  nothing ,  no  learning ,  no  fcience ,  no  great  pur- 
pofe  in  life,  is  of  value,  that  has  not  fome  regard  there¬ 
to.  we  conclude,  with  the  origin  and  ufe  of  facred 
o-roves,  from  a  letter  of  Cicero  s  to  Atticus ,  about  his 
building  a  Temple,  for  a  fort  of  apotheojis  to  his  daughter 
Tullia ;  we  learn  thence,  that  groves  for  religion,  are 
antienter  than  their  covert  temples  ;  like  thofe  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  encompaffed  with  pillars,  indeed 
thefe  latter  fort  of  Temples,  are  ftrictly  but  imitations 
of  groves,  and  groves,  we  may  conclude,  gave  occafion 
to  the  invention  of  architecture  ;  efpecially  that  firft 
fort ;  which  is  the  moll  antient.  in  Homer  is  frequent 
mention  of  religious  groves,  no  Temples,  thefe  groves 
for  religious  ufe  all  nations  took  from  that  of  ABRA  ¬ 
HAM.  our  Druids  too  from  him. 

From  thefe  groves  arofe  the  firft  ideas  of  architecture, 
firft  was  it  employ’d  for  facred  purpofe.  and  the  firft 
kind,  or  Order  of  architecture,  was  that ,  we  errone- 
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Oil  fly  call  Gothic,  ’tis  truly  Arabian  :  came  from  Ara¬ 
bia,  when  cover’d  temples  were  built,  after  the  Mofaic 
Tabernacle. 

Such  is  the  fabric  of  our  antient  churches  and  cathe¬ 
drals.  the  blender  pillars  imitate  the  taper  trunk  of  a 
tree,  the  curve  of  the  arches  is  from  the  delicate 
branching  of  the  boughs,  in  a  wood,  or  grove,  the 
mullion’d  lacework  of  the  windows,  the  like  ;  inter¬ 
cepting  the  dubious  light,  as  in  a  real  grove,  here  filence 
reigns,  except  the  agreable  murmurs  of  the  wind  over¬ 
head  ;  here  the  gloomy  obfcurity,  leads  the  mind  into 
a  profound,  and  folemn  ferioufnefs,  a  collection  of 
thought,  exciting  that  awe  and  veneration  proper  for 
the  temples  of  the  living  GOD. 

When  we  add  painted  glafs  to  our  churches,  every 
fenfe  is  concentred  into  the  contemplative. 

I  have  fhown  in  chap.  XV.  of  Abury,  that  the  Druids, 
as  well  as  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  were  acquainted 
with  the  divine  geniture,  and  the  emanation  from  the 
fupreme  fountain  of  being. 

As  once  of  old  in  groves,  fo  here  in  their  reprefen- 
tative  fabrics,  we  adore  the  three  facred  perfons  of  the 
deity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  to  whom  be  afcribed 
all  honour  and  glory,  now  and  for  ever.  Amen, 

i  760. 
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Genesis  I.  n.  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grajs , 
and  herb  yielding  feed ,  after  his  kind ;  and  the  tree 
yielding  fruity  whofe  feed  was  in  its  felf  after  his 
kind ,  and  God  faw  that  it  was  good \ 

THIS  was  on  the  third  day  of  creation,  in  the 
firft  day,  the  divine  architect,  propofing  to  build 
a  world ,  provides  materials ;  like  a  wife  artift. 
he  created  the  fund  of  matter,  of  which  the  world  was 
to  be  made,  this  he  created  properly  fpeaking,  he 
produc’d  it  out  of  nothing  ;  out  of  the  infinite  vacuum 
of  boundlefs  fpace.  ’tis  the  greateft  abfurdity  in  the 
world,  to  fuppofe  it'  pre-exiftent,  and  coeternal  with 
the  deity. 

In  this  fir  ft  day,  he  produc’d  fire  and  light ;  the 
confequence  of  the  motion  of  the  divine  fpirit  on  the 
face  of  the  waters ,  as  it  is  called,  the  chaos ;  which 
put  matter  into  a  moft  prodigious  fermentation  :  an 
inteftine  motion,  or  heat,  ’twas  an  heterogeneous  col¬ 
lection  of  all  kind  of  different  fubftances,  fermenting, 
which  muft  produce  fire.  GOD  divided  the  light 
fro?n  the  darknefs , 
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The  ignify’d  part  of  matter,  was  form’d  into  the 
body  of  the  fun  ;  and  likewife  the  element  of  fire  ; 
which  fills  our  atmofphere,  which  we  firike  out  by 
electrical  machines,  this  aCtive  elemental  fire  is  the 
caufe  of  motion  with  us,  and  of  all  the  great  opera¬ 
tions  in  nature,  ’tis  the  caufe  of  life,  both  in  animals, 
and  in  vegetables ,  the  more  immediate  fubjeCt  of  our 
difcourfe. 

Next  to  the  body  of  the  fun,  the  globe  of  the  earth 
was  form’d  out  of  that  part  of  matter,  which  had  not 
been  heated  ;  the  fecond  day  he  formed  the  planetary 
bodys ;  then  the  fea  and  the  dry  land  :  which  was  the 
work  of  the  third  day.  the  fourth  day  he  placed  the 
fun  and  all  the  planets  in  their  proper  fpheres.  and  then 
“  the  earth  brought  forth  grafs ,  and  herb  yielding  feed, 
“  after  his  kind  \  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whofe  feed 
€C  was  in  its  felf  after  his  kind .  and  God  faw  that  it 
“  was  goodG 

In  the  words  of  our  text,  following  their  natural  or¬ 
der,  we  fhall  treat  on  thefe  particulars. 

I.  On  the  ufe,  and  beauty  of  the  vegetable  world, 
in  general. 

II.  On  the  feeds  of  plants  in  particular,  and  of  an 
efpecial  doClrine  in  religion,  which  they  teach  us ;  no 
lefs  than  that  important  one,  of  a  refurrection. 

I.  We  are  to  fpeak  of  the  ufe  and  beauty,  of  the 
vegetable  world,  in  general. 
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No  fooner  did  the  mountains  lift  up  their  heads,  and 
the  land  emerge  out  of  the  boundlefs  ocean  ;  but  the 
universal  face  of  the  earth  was  overfpread,  and  clothed, 
in  its  green  attire,  the  divine  hiftorian  mentions  grafs 
in  the  jfirft  place,  and  the  earth  brought  forth  grafs  : 
the  moft  common  carpet  of  its  furface ;  and  general 
fuftenance  of  the  animals. 

The  kind,  the  beneficent  parent  of  the  univerfe,  took 
care  to  provide  food  for  his  numerous  family ;  which 
he  was  about  to  bring  into  being,  he  fpread  a  table 
for  them  ready,  before  they  wanted  it.  he  did  it  not, 
in  a  niggardly  manner,  but  wherever  the  animal  could 
tread,  there  found  he  plenty  of  nourifhment  under  his 
feet,  he  could  only  ftoop,  and  take  it. 

A  conlideration  of  the  amazing  variety  of  plants  is  a 
topic,  that  entertains  botanifls,  in  a  high  degree,  it 
entertains  them  in  their  mutual  difcourfe  and  converfa- 
tion  ;  in  their  elaborate  ftudys,  concerning  them  ;  and 
in  their  filent  and  folitary  contemplations  upon  them  : 
fuch  as  our  ingenious  founder  enjoy’d,  in  the  midft  of 
a  garden ,  when  he  fat,  overlooking,  ordering  his  plants, 
brought  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  breathing  his 
ardent  ejaculations  from  a  pious  foul ;  touch'd  with  de¬ 
voured:  praifes  to  the  almighty  creator,  ;  whofe  inven¬ 
tion  fo  much  exceeds  all  poffible  human  conception ! 

How  did  our  founder  enjoy  himfelf,  refleding  on  the 
exceeding  dignity  of  his  profeflion.  GW,  not  only 
planted  a  garden  in  Eden,  but  fet  the  plants  in  it  him¬ 
felf.  for  God  made  every  plant  ofi  the  earth ,  befiore  it 
was  in  the  earth  \  and  every  herb  ofi  the  field ,  befiore  it 
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grew .  fo  that  he  himfelf  put  them  into  the  earth, 
he  was  the  firft  gardener ! 

How  amazing,  how  admirable  is  the  variety  extended 
thro’  every  clafs,  every  divifion  and  fubdivifion  of 
ci  eated  things  !  how  does  it  elude  our  moft  accurate 
endeavours,  to  range,  clals,  and  difpole  them,  to  give 
them  names,  to  form  clahes,  digelt  herbs  into  kinds  and 
familys,  the  labor  and  Ml  of  fuch  as  our  Englifh 
Linnaeus ;  JVatfon.  and  would  one  think  it  fhould  be 
carried  into  fo  common  a  fubjedt,  as  that  of  grafs  ? 

But  confult  our  former  writers  on  this  matter ;  fuch 
as.  Gerard  and  Parkinfon ,  and  Johnfon  and  Ray ,  they 
will  lead  us  as  thro’  a  delicate  and  well-ftored  grafs - 
plot  ;  thro’  feventy  different  kinds  of  graffes,  of  which 
they  give  us  the  pictures  and  defcriptions.  but  the  di¬ 
ligence  and  accuracy  of  the  moderns,  have  extended 
them  much  farther. 


.This  is  within  our  own  little  circle  at  home,  what 
fhall  we  fay,  if  we  had  an  extenfive  catalogue  of  graffes, 
throughout  the  whole  globe  !  it  became  our  bounteous 
make*  to  make  the  moft  common  food  of  his  creatures 
to  be  moft  plenteous,  moft  various,  we  may  well  fay 
Xfitii  tfw  1  j a i mijl  :  ho  covei'eth  the  heaven  with  clouds , 
prepared  rain  for  the  earth ,  and  made  the  grafs  to  grow 
upon  the  mount  avis,  and  herbs  for  the  ufe  of  man. 

Another  obvious  particular,  I  muft  take  notice  of, 
touching  the  graffes ,  and  all  herbage  whatever,  and 
indeed  the  whole  vegetable  world;  that  is,  the  univer¬ 
sal  c°l°r  of  green ,  the  intire  livery  of  the  earth’s  fur- 
hce.  wonderful  indeed,  tho’  fo  little  attended  to,  be- 
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caufe  fo  common !  how  wife  a  formation  is  this,  fo 
agreable ,  fo  cherifhing  to  the  vifual  organs ! 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  fhown,  in  the  range  of  the  rays 
of  light,  that  yellow  is  the  extremity  of  colors  on  one 
fide,  blue  on  the  other ;  the  medium  between  them  is 
green ,  whilft  the  vivid  and  dazzling  color  of  hot  yellow 
fatigues  the  eye,  and  the  cold  blue  on  the  other  hand, 
dulls  and  benumbs  it ,  the  green  is  moft  moderate, 
pleafing,  and  refrefhing.  and  thus  divine  providence 
has  confulted  our  good,  in  this  the  moft  common  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  before  us  ! 

But  of  all  wonders ,  this  is  one  of  the  greateft,  that 
while  the  whole  vegetable  world  is  green  in  color:  yet 
in  the  whole  vegetable  world,  there  is  not  two  greens, 
two  different  plants  in  color  exactly  the  fame,  which 
is  a  matter  altogether  ajlomjldingy  beyond  all  imagi¬ 
nation  ! 

Confider  again,  that  whilft  all  plants  whatever  are 
of  a  green  color  only,  and  that  fo  infinitely  diverfify’d, 
yet  this  extends  only  to  their  leaves  and  foliage,  not  to 
their  flowers,  and  in  the  flowers,  luxuriant  nature 
prides  herfelf,  not  only  in  various  and  curious  forms  of 
them,  but  in  colors  likewife.  where  the  admirable 
gradations  and  mixtures  of  them,  exceed  all  poffible 
conception  ^  all  indention ,  all  imitation  of  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  art  of  the  painter. 

If  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  in  all  the  magnificence 
and  fplendor,  which  mortal  hands  could  perform,  which 
nature  could  furnifh,  was  not  to  be  compared  to  one 
fingle  flower,  that  of  a  pure,  white  lilly,  what  mu  ft 
we  fay  to  a  bed  of  tulips,  poppy s,  of  auriculas ,  of 
■ •  ranun- 
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ranunculus  s,  and  a  thoufand  more  !  here  the  gay  pencil 
of  nature  profit fe ,  bedecks  a  common  April  medow, 
with  the  aftonifhing  affemblage  of  vivid,  of  mafterly 
compoiitions,  of  inimitable  beatitys,  of  elegant  fancy, 
in  endlefs  concatenations  of  painted  flowers  ;  from  the 
fimple  blue  violet,  to  that  of  the  tricolor ,  which  fingly 
prefents  the  celeftial  iris  ;  no  lefs  than  the  confum- 
mate  animal  bravery  of  the  peacock’s  tail,  that  golden 
expanfion  of  earthly  glorys. 

Nature  is  great,  not  only  in  works  of  fplendor,  fuch 
as  captivate  the  common  mind,  every  mind  :  but  equal¬ 
ly  fo,  in  the  moft  fimple  things,  we  need  but  give  one 
inftance,  in  this  kind,  the  element  whence  all  vege¬ 
tables  are  derived,  water  ;  which  nourifhes  all,  how¬ 
ever  various,  that  fo  fimple  and  pure  an  element 
ihould  accommodate  its  felf  to  the  texture  of  the  infi¬ 
nity  of  fhapes  and  colors  and  magnitudes  of  plants,  is 
matter  of  true  aftonifhment. 


Certainly  the  vegetable  world  finds  great  entertain¬ 
ment  to  a  philofophical  and  contemplative  difpofition  ; 
and  full  of  moral  and  even  religious  leffons.  we  may 
obferve  the  botanifts,  who  are  great  lovers  of  nature, 
and  its  di&ates,  even  by  profeffion,  fhow  a  very  parti¬ 
cular  regard  to  the  fair  fex  ;  to  thofe  Joft  and  tender 
objects,  the  laft  and  moft  compleat  work  of  the  great 
author  of  beauty,  to  induce  us  to  the  happieft,  the  fo- 
cial  life;  for  continuance  of  the  world,  for  enjoying 
that  blifs  he  has  here  deftin’d  us  to  ;  for  it  is  not  good 


for  man  to  be  alone. 

To  this  divine  truth  the  botanifts  proclaim  their  af- 
fent,  and  attachment,  as  we  may  well  conclude  from 
i  fo 
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fo  many  names,  they  give  to  plants ;  ladys  fingers, 
ladys  traces,  ladys  linnen,  V enus  glafs,  V enus  bafon, 
maiden  herb,  maiden  hair,  Adonis  flower,  Narcijfus , 
virgins  bower,  ladys  bedftraw,  ladys  flipper,  ladys  hair, 
ladys  comb,  ladys  gloves,  ladys  laces,  ladys  mantle,  8ec. 

The  force  of  beauty,  which  naturalifts  mu  ft  needs 
be  highly  fenfible  of,  gives  thefe  and  the  like  appella- 
tions  in  their  favorite  ftudys.  it  calls  up  in  the  mind, 
that  foul  and  fpirit  of  the  world  upon  which  the  world 
fubfifts.  the  greateft  reafon  then  has  the  fair  fex,  to 
bedeck  themfelves  with  the  radiant  beautys  of  flowers, 
not  to  heighten,  but  moderate  their  charms,  with 
greateft  reafon  has  the  creator  given  them  thofe  charms, 
for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  us  irrefiftibly  to  the  con¬ 
jugate  life,  by  which  the  rational  world  fubfifts. 

So  we  ornament  our  altars,  as  the  antients  their  fa- 
crifices,  with  feffoons  of  flowers,  to  do  the  more  ho¬ 
nor  to  the  donor  of  fuch  incomparable  beautys. 

Great  is  the  bounty  of  our  good ,  our  heavenly  Father , 
who  not  only  gives  us  the  vegetable  world,  for  ufe> 
beauty ,  food,  medicine ,  but  for  our  pleafiire  too,  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  what  a  flow  of  fpirits  immediately  arifes 
at  our  entrance  into  an  agreable  garden  !  all  our  fenfes 
rejoice,  the  mind  is  dilated,  beyond  its  felf.  we  feem 
to  have  regained  our  primitive  feat  of  innocence  and 
pleafure.  for  there  all  inordinate  paflions  inftantly 
fubfide.  the  earth  our  habitation  is  a  palace,  admir¬ 
ably,  and  completely  furniflied,  for  fervice,  accommo¬ 
dation,  ornament,  his  copioufly  ftored  with  every 
thing  of  excellence  and  elegance,  much  of  our  fuf- 
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tenance,  the  beft  part  too.  for  health  and  falubrity, 
medicine  is  hence  derived;  our  tables  are  fupply’d 
with  foods  of  exquifite  tafte  and  delicacy  ;  .  with  fruits 
equal  to  the  nedtar,  and  ambrofia  of  the  antients ;  with 
wines  to  rejoice  the  heart,  the  true  cordial  :  but  as  a 
cordial  ufed  by  the  wife,  not  for  common  drink  :  at  firft 
only  ferved  up,  at  the  religious  quarterly  folemnitys  of 
public  facrificing  ;  when  they  were  faid  to  i^ejoice  before 
the  Lord .  ’tis  now  the  facramental  cup  of  immorta¬ 
lity,  where  the  devout  communicant 

Purpureo  bibit  ore  ne&ar. 

Common  eating  in  the  language  of  facred  fcripture 
and  antiquity,  was  called  eating  bread  and  drinking 
'water*  but  the  divine  banquet  was  eating  bread  and 
drinking  wine,  therefore  not  to  be  profan  d  by  com¬ 
mon  ufe.  fo  Melchifedec ,  Genefis  XIV .  18.  fo  Ifaac  at 
a  facramental  feaft.  Gen.  XXVII.  25*  drank  wine^ 

A  view  of  the  Harry  heavens  is  the  delight  of  the 
aftronomer.  fo  the  flowers  of  the  plants  on  the  earth 
equally  caufes  our  admiration  and  our  pleafure  ;  enter¬ 
tains  every  fenfe  with  their  elegance,  their  glory,  diver¬ 
sity,  beauty,  their  exquifite  fragrance,  and  that  with 
equal  diverfity ;  the  rofe,  the  gillyflower,  violet,  junquil, 
orange,  myrtle,  lilly  of  the  vally,  and  a  thoufand  more, 
infinitely  various  their  beauty  ;  infinitely  rich  and  va¬ 
rious  their  fragrant  odor  !  the  lime  tree,  vine,  jafmin, 
fyrmx,  pink;  fo  of  herbs,  the  tanfey,  bafil,  fouthern- 
wood,  &cc.  &cc .  it  behoves  us  to  adore  the  author  of 
fuch  perfection  obfervable  in  tnis  vegetable  creation, 
o  fince 
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flnce  he  himfelf  pronounced  his  approbation  thereof, 
for  God  Jaw  that  it  was  good .  all  perfect  as  the  idea 
in  the  divine  mind,  whence  it  was  produc’d  and 
adorned. 

There  is  another  particular  worthy  of  our  remark  : 
and  ’tis  with  great  admiration  we  confider  the  wifdom 
of  plants :  nor  need  we  fcruple  calling  it  wifdom.  a 
fagacious  inflin#  of  nature,  by  which  with  exa#nefs, 
they  all  know  their  proper  feafon  of  fpringing  each  in 
their  refpe#ive  time,  even  when  tranfplanted  from  dif¬ 
ferent  latitudes  of  their  birth  :  flowering  in  their  order, 
throughout  the  whole  current  of  the  year,  by  this 
means  compleating  the  perpetual  round  of  variety,  that 
every  month,  week,  every  day,  nay  every  part  of  a  day, 
may  prefent  us  with  fome  new  plant,  opening  flower, 
an  eternal  fummers  bloom,  like  what  a  Collinfo n  enjoys 
in  his  terreftrial  paradife,  inhabited  by  plants  from  every 
region  of  the  globe,  fome  flowers  are  a  good  deal  per¬ 
manent,  or  have  a  continual  fucceflion.  others  flower 
in  the  morning,  dye  at  noon ;  many  open  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  dye  at  night,  how  appofitely  do  -they  recall  to 
our  mind  our  own  fhort  duration  ! 

All  flowers  in  general  contra#  themfelves  at  night, 
and  go  to  Jleep ,  not  improperly  fpeaking.  of  which  our 
ingenious  friend  Hill  has  fpoken  fenflbly.  fo  we 
keep  feeds  and  bulbous  roots  out  of  the  ground,  after 
flowering,  to  plant  them  again,  for  next  year  ;  during 
which  time,  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  fleep.  they  put  us 
in  mind,  of  our  temporary  repofe.  but  univerfally, 
the  winter  dumber  of  the  vegetable  world  gives  us  not 
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a  faint  idea,  but  a  mod  ftriking  picture,  of  the  long 
deep  of  the  fquallid  grave  ;  and  at  length  of  a  certain 
refurredhon  to  new  glorys.  no  otherwife  than  among 
animals  that  deep  over  the  winter,  they  remain  in  a 
torpid  date,  tiil  the  new  fpring  returns  them  to  new 
life  and  vigor. 

The  fpring  dowers,  aconitum ,  fnowdrops,  and  the 
like,  lye  dead  all  fummer ;  fo  the  autumnal  faffron,  &c. 

II.  This  naturally  brings  us  to  the  fecond  contem¬ 
plation,  that  exact  fimilitude  of  a  future  life,  exhibited 
to  us,  from  the  vegetable  world  ;  with  which  we  fhall 
conclude  the  prefent  difcourfe. 

Life  is  motion ;  both  animal  life  and  vegetable  life, 
motion  is  of  two  kinds  ;  that  in  ftraight  lines,  pro- 
gredive,  planetary,  cometary  motion ;  and  that  motion 
within  its  felf,  inteftin,  fermentation,  vibration,  in  vi¬ 
bration,  the  vegetative  life  evidently  confifts.  motion 
may  be  infinitely  quick,  like  the  rays  of  light,  dame, 
lightning,  eledricity  :  or  that  of  a  comet  in  its  perihe¬ 
lion  :  or  infinitely  dow,  and  abfolutely  imperceptible, 
as  is  the  vibration  in  the  parts  of  plants  when  in  deep, 
or  in  reft :  moderately  quick  as  in  the  ele&rical  vi¬ 
bration,  ignited  iron. 

Thus  an  inftance.  an  acquaintance,  dug  up  a  po- 
tatoe-bed,  and  turn’d  it  into  a  grafs-plat.  twenty-two 
years  after,  his  fuccefior  reconverted  it  into  garden- 
ground.  it  was  foon  overgrown  with  potatoes. 

&  Another  friend  of  mine  fow’d  fome  cucumber-feed, 
which  had  lain  by,  thirty-three  years,  wrap’d  up  in 
paper,  it  produced  fine  fruit. 
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But  what  is  this,  in  comparifon  of  the  fubfequent  in- 
fiance,  in  Croyland  fen,  in  my  country  of  Lincoln- 
fhire,  in  digging  ditches,  they  frequently  meet  with 
Jlrata  of  cockle  jfhells,  and  other  marine  bodys ;  the 
fpoils  of  the  Noachian  deluge,  whenever  they  dig  a 
new  ditch,  acrofs  a  pafture,  or  fcour  an  old  one  :  the 
bank  of  earth  thrown  out,  certainly  produces  a  fine 
crop  of  muftard. 

In  thofe  fens,  immenfe  quantitys  of  oaks,  firs,  and 
all  kind  of  trees  and  fhrubs,  are  found  under  ground. 
ii\  fome  places,  a  quantity  of  acorns  and  hazel-nuts 
crouded  together,  and  the  like  remains  of  the  Flood, 
fo  that  we  are  oblig’d  to  affert,  the  muftard  is  of  the 
fame  growth  ;  and  cover’d  the  fur  face  of  the  antedilu¬ 
vian  ground ;  when  that  cataclyfeti  fell  upon  it.  its 
fine  oil  and  poignant  fait  prelbrV’d  it,  thro’  fo  many 
centurys.  and  upon  its  being  again  expofed  to  earth, 
air,  and  funfhine,  it  revives,  and  vegetates,  but  all 
this  while,  it  was  in  feed,  alive  ;  and  that  life  coiififted 
in  vibration  of  its  parts  infinitely  flow. 

I  recite  thefe  inftances  of  analogy  to  the  do&rin  of 
refufcitation  of  the  fame  body  ;  at  the  future  refurrec- 
tion.  it  fhows,  not  only  an  exact  agreement  and  pofli- 
bility  ;  but  even  a  facility ,  in  that  wonderful  change. 

Matter  is  indivifible  ad  infinitum ,  -and  the  laft  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  it  are  infinitely  folid,  and  impenetrable, 
therefore  there  is  a  ftrid  refemblance  between  the  femi- 
nal  eye  of  a  plant,  and  that  particle  in  the  human  body, 
analogous  to  it,  which  we  lay  down  in  the  grave  :  that 
particle  which  at  the  refurredion,  like  the  muftard 
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plant,  from  the  feed,  which  is  to  grow  into  an  incor¬ 
ruptible  and  glorious  body,  and  be  again  united  to  its 
own  foul,  agreable  to  what  holy  Job  profeffes,  which 
we  ufe  in  our  admirable  buryal  fervice. 

cc  'Though  after  my  Jkin  worms  cleflroy  this  body ,  yet 
cc  in  my  flef^  my  identical ,  fpecifc  body>  fall  I  fee 
u  God . 

u  I  fall  fee  him  for  my  felf  and  not  for  another . 
iC  my  foul  fall  be  united  to  my  own  body  ;  no  met  am- 

u  pfychofisr 

The  antient  Egyptians  raifed  their  immenfe  works 
of  the  pyramids,  as  a  moft  lafting  houfe  for  their  body, 
which  they  expected,  was  to  be  reunited  to  the  foul, 
for  the  fame  reafon  they  preferred  their  bodys,  in  the 
line  mummys  which  we  fee  at  this  day.  an  art  they 
learnt  from  the  patriarch  JOSEPH. 

In  every  feed  there  is  a  radical,  feminal  point,  which 
produces  the  plant,  and  this  is  but  a  fmall  point,  and 
part  of  the  feed,  for  much  the  larger  part  of  a  feed, 
a  garden  bean  for  inftance,  tho’  deftgn’d  for  our  food, 
is  deftin’d  to  the  nourishment  of  that  feminal  point, 
whilft  it  puts  forth  the  germ  upwards,  the  radicle 
downwards,  to  gather  nourifhment  from  the  earth  ; 
and  fhift  for  its  felf. 

And  here  comes  in  the  do&rine  of  the  great  St.  Paul , 
that  wonderful  piece  of  metaphyiics,  comprehended  in 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  I.  Corinth,  ufed  likewife  in  our 
buryal  fervice.  a  chapter,  that  after  a  thoufand  times 
reading,  will  furnifh  matter  of  admiration,  as  well  as 
inftru&ion,  in  the  moft  interefting  affair  to  the  human 
mind. 
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So  much  perfuaded  was  he  of  the  facility,  as  well  as 
poflibility  of  the  thing,  that  he  feems  to  fall  into  a 
paffon^  when  one  that  doubted,  afked  him. 

“  But  fome  man  will  fay ,  how  are  the  dead  raifed  upf 

and  with  what  body  ? 

“  Thou  foo^  that  which  thou  foweft ,  is  not  quickened 
€i  again ,  unlefs  it  dye . 

u  That  which  thou  fovoefl)  a  grain  of  wheat  for  in- 
<c  ftance,  is  not  that  new  and  beautiful  form,  which  is 
“  to  fpring  from  it,  but  merely  a  gram  of  corn.”  but 
by  dying  in  the  earth,  i.  e.  wafting  away,  deriving  its 
nourifhment  from  the  body  of  the  grain,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  the  garden-bean,  which  body  is  by  that  means  quite 
confum’d  ;  the  germ,  or  feminal  part  of  the  grain,  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  creator,  emerges  from  its  grave, 
a  compleat  plant  of  wheat. 

The  antients  had  a  notion  of  this,  matter,  which 
they  blended  with  the  idea  of  the  death  of  Mefliah, 
which  they  celebrated  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Myfterys. 

The  Anemone  flower  was  thought  to  hold  the  foul  of 
Adonis ,  and  therefore  called  Adoneus. 

The  women  that '  celebrated  the  feftival  of  Adonis , 
fowed  wheat  and  barley  in  a  garden  in  the  fuburbs, 
called  the  garden  of  Adonis  \  flgnifying  thereby  the 
death  and  refurredion  of  the  god.  the  Scholxaft  of 
Theocritus. 

And  all  this  is  agreable  to  our  text. 

u  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grafsy  and  herb  yielding 
“  feed ,  after  his  kmd  \  and  the  tree  yieldmg  fruity  whofe 
“feed  was  in  its  felf  after  his  kmd .  and  Go 
u  it  was  goodT 
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An  univerfal  and  eftablifh’d  law  in  creation  to  the 
total  exclufion  of  equivocal  generation  in  plants,  as 
well  as  animals ! 

The  herb  yields  feed  after  its  kind,  the  tree  yields 
feed  in  its  refpebtive  fruit,  as  it  derives  its  being  from 
a  diftindl  and  perpetual  feed  :  fo  it  yields  the  like  de¬ 
rivative  origin  of  its  fucceeding  progeny,  the  fame  in 
animals. 

Hence  an  eternal  provilion  is  made  by  our  all-good 
creator,  for  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  all  the  fpecies  of 
beings,  which  he  made  at  the  beginning  :  no  new  ones, 
by  any  fpontaneous  generation  can  appear. 

In  a  difcourfe  of  plants,  permit  me  to  confecrate  the 
memory  of  that  great  genius  my  efteemed  friend  Dr. 
Stephen  Hales  ;  who  has  deferved  fo  well  of  the  vege¬ 
table  world  ;  from  whom  I  firft  imbibed  the  love  of 
philofophical  fludys. 

How  do  we  admire  the  abfolute  confent  and  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  divine  philofophy  of  Mofes  and  of  St.  Paul ! 
fo  perfectly  conformable  to  our  prefent  phyfiological 
fy  Items. 

But  let  us  follow  St.  Paul ,  who  carrys  us  beyond  our 
prefent  phyfiological  fyftems,  with  a  molt  exalted fpirit 
of  truly  divine  philofophy,  to  the  regions  of  a  future 
life,  to  the  (late  of  glorious  immortality,  this  is  the 
true  end  of  all  our  ftudys,  and  inquirys.  here  we  make 
a  momentary  fhow,  a  gaudy  appearance  ;  as  the  flower 
of  the  field,  foon  pafs  away ,  and  every  flation,  our 
place  knoweth  us  no  more. 

But  we  mu  ft  fo  far  imitate  the  plants,  and  the  leffon 
they  give  us  :  that  as  they,  having  feed  in  themfelves, 
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which  procures  a  new  generation  ;  fo  we,  having  a  like 
immortal  particle,  may  infure  to  ourfelves,  a  new,  and 
endlefs  life  of  felicity,  in  the  fplendid  regions  of  the 
heavenly  paradife. 

“  God  giveth  to  every  plant  its  own  body  and  its  own 
<c  feed :  fo  is  the  refur reEUon  of  our  dead  bodys .  it  is 
cc  j own  in  corruption ,  it  is  raifed  in  incorruption  ;  it  is 
u  fown  in  difoonour ,  it  is  raifed  in  glory  .” 

The  roots,  and  feeds  of  plants,  as  to  their  fubftance, 
when  thrown  into  the  earth,  all  but  the  eye,  or  germ, 
perifly  wafte  away,  but  the  germ  emerges  from  its 
terrene  bed,-  and  fhoots  into  the  feveral  beautiful  flowers, 
of  infinite  variety  and  elegance  of  color,  form,  odor ; 
the  pride  and  glory  of  creation. 

It  is  fown  in  corruption ,  it  is  raifed  in  incorruption .■ 

This,  befide  what  we  have  already  faid,  of  the  high 
notions  the  Druids  had,  of  the  mifletoe  plant,  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  Yule  feftival,  to  the  honor  of  our  Savior’s 
birth,  which  brought  light  and  immortality  to  light ; 
they  held  it  for  a  fit  emblem  of  the  refurredlion ,  and 
of  our  immortal  ftate  ;  being  a  new,  fpiritual,  refplen- 
dent  cloathing,  fpringing  glorious,  from  an  old,  faded, 
leaflefs  trunk,  laid  in  the  wintery  bed  of  the  grave, 
a  beautiful,  angelic  form  arifing  from  the  human. 

We  have  reafon  to  admire  in  a  philofophical  way, 
the  nature  of  the  feed  or  berry  in  this  mifletoe  plant, 
fo  like  to  the  egg  of  a  fowl,  ’tis  not  to  be  fow’d  in 
the  earth  like  other  feeds,  it  confifts  of  a  fine  mucila¬ 
ginous'  juice  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  which  is  to 
nourifh  the  embryo  till  exclufion,  till  it  is  fit  to  mairi- 
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tain  its  felf.  fo  the  young  embryo  plant  is  nourished 
by  that  juice  whilft  it  ftrikes  its  three-finger’d  root  into 
the  bark  of  the  tree  at  one  end  :  and  expands  its  germ 
on  the  other  end,  to  produce  its  own  branches. 

This  is  agreable  to  St.  Paul's  firft  pofition,  “  that 
which  thou  jb’wejl,  is  not  quickned,  except  it  dye."  we 
cannot  put  on  our  glorious  and  incorruptible  body,  the 
laft  and  fitteft  habitation  of  our  fouls,  unlefs  we  dye , 
unlefs  we  part  with  our  corruptible,  this  fleeting  parcel 
of  fibrous  texture,  that  needs  continual  nourifhment 
and  repair :  till,  as  the  apoftle  elegantly  exprefles  it, 
mortality  is  f wallowed  up  in  life.  II.  Cor.  III.  4.  we  know 
that  if  our  earthly  houfe  of  this  tabernacle  were  diffolved, 
we  have  a  building  of  Gody  an  houfe  not  made  with 
'  hands ,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

For  in  this  we  groan  earnejlly ,  defiring  to  be  clothed 
upon ,  with  our  houfe  which  is  from  heaven. 

It  is  fown  a  natural  body ,  it  is  raifed  a  fpiritual 

body. 

Behold  I  fhow  you  an  appofite  fymbol,  and  picture 
of  this  glorifyed  body,  fo  clothed,  in  the  plants  we  call 
Lyfimachia ,  where  the  flower  Hands  upon  the  feed  pod ! 
.the  feed  pod  figuring  our  natural  body  ;  the  flower 
upon  it,  our  fpiritual  body. 

Let  that  lye  in  the  grave,  never  fo  many  centurys, 
like  the  antediluvian  muftard-feed,  yet  when  called 
forth  by  the  celeftial  trumpet,  we  fhall  each  attain  a 
fplendid  and  never  changing  form,  according  to  our 
merit.  “  for  there  is  one  glory  of  the  fun ,  and  another 
“  glory  of  the  moon ,  and  another  glory  of  the  far s  :  as 
the  infpired  apoftle  elegantly  tells  us,  to  incourage  our 
T  virtue 
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virtue  and  our  diligence,  to  ftrive  for  a  feat  of  emi¬ 
nence,  in  the  city  of  our  God. 

Thus  the  apoftle.  like  as  Chrifi  was  raifed  up  from 
the  deady  by  the  glorious  power  of  the  Father ;  even  fo 
we  alfo  fliould  walk  in  new?iefs  of  life . 

For  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likenefs  of 
his  deathy  we  fhall  be  raifed  in  the  likenefs  of  his  refur- 
re&ion . 
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III. 

s A  ■  «  i  ,VJ  ..  ‘  %  t  ^  „  4  •’  }  |  jf(  \  i  l  <  J  * 

Genesis  I.  n.  And  GOD faid ,  let  the  earth  bring 
forth  grafs ,  yieldmg  feed ,  and  the  fruit  tree 

yielding  fruity  after  his  kind ;  whofe  feed  is  in  its  felf 
upon  the  earth  :  and  it  was  fo . 

I  Have  fpoke  in  this  place  already,  of  the  majefty, 
and  fublimity  of  this  firft  chapter  of  Genefis  :  and 
that  ’tis  truly  philofophicah 
GOD,  the  eternal  firft  caufe,  created  matter  out  of 
nothing  ;  as  the  materials  of  his  work,  he  put  it  into 
motion,  like  the  heat  of  a  ferment ;  for  its  maturation, 
he  feparated  it,  heated,  into  its  diftindt  allotments;  at 
length,  he  adorned  it,  in  all  its  parts  ;  till  the  mighty 
work  of  creation  was- perfe<fted.  and  he  pronounced 
his  note  of  approbation  ;  he  faw ,  that  it  was  good,  he 
fqw  every  thing  that  he  had  made  \  and  behold ,  it  was 
very  good .  and  the  evening  and  the  mornings  were  the 
fxth  day. 

GOD  almighty  was  not  only  a  fkilful,  but  an  orderly 
workman  ;  to  teach  us,  to  ufe  order,  and  method,  and 
regularity,  in  all  our  works,  for  we  may  fay  with 
great  propriety,  he  plan’d  it,  and  adorn’d  ;  he  laid  it 
out,  like  a  beautiful  garden ,  and  then  planted  it. 

This 
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This  was  not  all ;  but  the  higheft,  and  interefting 
purpofe  was  procured  thereby  :  in  obferving  the  order, 
by  days  works,  a  purpofe,  the  moft  interefting  to  us : 

I  mean  the  inftitution  of  the  fabbath,  that  high ,  that 
moft  venerable ,  moft  holy  day  ;  the  crownwork  of  all 
his  work,  the  moft  refplendent  jewel  of  creation  !  the 
laft  hand,  the  finiftiing  ornament  thereof. 

For  what  would  this  whole  magnificent  frame,  the 
world  have  been  worth,  without  the  fabbath  ?  and  the 
holy  penman  would  have  thought  his  account  of  Crea¬ 
tion  incompleat ;  without  obferving  in  fo  magnificent 
a  manner. 

! Thus  the  heavens ,  and  the  earth  were  jinijhed ;  and  all 
the  hojl  of  them. 

And  on  the  feventh  day ,  GOD  ended  his  work ,  which 
he  had  made,  and  he  rejled  on  the  feventh  day ,  from  all 
his  work  which  he  had  made. 

And  GOD  blejfed  the  feventh  day,  and  fanSlifyed  it ; 
becaufe  that  in  it,  he  had  refedfro7n  all  his  work,  which 
GOD  created,  and  ?nade. 

I  have  dwelt  fo  long  upon  this  topic,  becaufe  it 
ought  to  be  the  firft,  and  principal  thought,  that  can 
enter  into  the  heart  of  a  thinking  man.  in  vain  was 
the  world  made,  and  all  its  fhining,  its  natural  beau¬ 
ty  s,  without  a  proper  regard  to  morality  ;  the  rule  of 
the  rational  part  of  his  creation,  and  how  is  that  to 
be  done,  but  by  a  careful  obfervance  of  the  fabbatical 
duty :  which  alone  makes  and  preferves  that  imprefjion 
of  religion  upon  the  minds  of  mankind,  which  provides 
for  the  univerfal  peace,  and  happinefs  of  the  world  ;  as 
our  beneficent  parent  defign’d.  he  made  us  to  be 

happy. 
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happy,  but  it  is  not  attainable,  without  the  moral  peace, 
and  harmony  of  Society :  which,  to  the  Sabbath  alone, 
is  owing,  ’tis  the  bafis  of  Civil  Government. 

After  this  necelfary  proem,  come  we  to  the  third  day 
of  creation,  the  fubje<5t  of  our  difcourfe,  the  glory  of 
the  vegetable  world. 

I.  We  will  fpeak  fomewhat  concerning  the  time  of 
creation,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  when  the  world  was 
made. 

II.  We  will  treat  of  the  beautys  and  property s  of 
plants,  in  general. 

III.  That  a  garden  is  made  the  fymbol  and  pi&ure 
of  heaven  its  felf. 

“  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grafs,  and  herb  yielding 
“feed,  after  his  kind ;  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whofe 
“feed  is  in  Its  felf,  after  its  kind .  and  GOD  faw  that 
“  it  was  good.^ 

Herein  two  things  appear  to  me,  highly  worthy  our 
conlideration.  and  thefe  lead  us  to  the  inveftigation  of 
a  great  truth,  the  origin  of  creation  :  I  mean  the  par¬ 
ticular  time,  when  GOD  almighty  fet  about  the  great 
work ;  the  beginning  of  time,  the  fure  epoch  of  chro¬ 
nology  :  the  Berejhith  bar  a  of  Mofes :  the  glorious  birth¬ 
day  of  the  world  :  the  glory s  of  the  vegetable  world, 
the  theme  of  our  difcourfe. 

All  chronologers  pitch  upon  the  time  of  the  equinox, 
for  this  great  work,  when  the  heavenly  luminarys  be¬ 
gan 
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ean  their  courfes ;  whether  vernal,  or  autumnal  equi¬ 
nox,  has  been  disputed  ;  but  I  cannot  think  with  any 
true  efte<ft. 

To  come  at  a  folution  of  this  queftion  ;  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  we  mu  ft  chiefly  apply  to  the  vegetable  world, 
which  is,  to  the  nature  and  reafon  of  things,  for  we 
may  be  aflured,  the  fupreme  artificer  adted  with  the 
greateft  reafon  and  judgment,  we  are  to  confider  the 
fituation  of  paradife,  where  our  firft  parents  were  made, 
where  they  firfl:  lived,  as  to  the  time  of  the  year,  neither 
the  Jewifh  practice,  nor  the  facred  memoirs  do  further 
us  much,  the  Jews  had  two  commencements  of  the 
year,  the  vernal  equinox,  which  they  called  facred: 
as  by  it,  all  their  religious  feftivals  were  regulated. 
that  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  was  the  civil  head  of  the 
year,  for  bargains  and  agriculture. 

If  religion  be  the  primary  intent  of  our  living,  to 
provide  for  a  more  permanent  ftate  future  ;  if  the  fab- 
batical  duty  be  the  firfl:  and  moft  important  bufinefs  of 
life  here,  the  facred  year  is  infinitely  preferable  :  in  the 
fame  degree,  as  things  eternal,  excel  the  finite,  this 
would  anfwer  our  queftion  at  once,  but  let  us  confult 
nature,  the  law  of  creation. 

Survey  the  field,  the  garden,  the  woods,  at  autumn, 
take  along  with  us,  this  preliminary  confideration. 
that  the  facred  hiftory  was  wrote  in  a  fouthern  country ; 
our  firfl:  parents  lived  about  the  influx  of  the  Euphrates 
into  the  Perfian  gulf ;  which  is  many  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude  warmer  than  us. 

We  muft  neceflarily  conclude  the  prime,  and  the 
middle  of  the  year  is  there  far  fpent ;  even  the  harvefts 

are 
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are  over,  the  beautiful  feafon  of  fpring  ;  the  florifh- 
ing,  and  fruitful  view  of  rich  fummer  ;  the  corn,  the 
wine,  the  olive  are  inned  :  the  face  of  the  earth  uni- 
verfally  robbed  of  its  ornamenting  attire  ;  appears 
fquallid,  bare  and  gray  :  the  foreft  leaves  fickning,  and 
yellow,  ready  to  drop,  all  this  worfe,  in  the  latitude 
of  paradife,  than  in  our  own  country,  or  in  that  of 
Judcea. 

Can  this  be  thought  the  time  of  the  world’s  birth¬ 
day  ?  with  equal  reafon  may  we  fuppofe  our  firft  mo¬ 
ther  was  delivered  into  the  arms  of  Adam,  not  in  the 
prime  of  youth. 

Did  it  become  the  author  of  all  beauty  and  elegance, 
to  exhibit  his  new-made  world,  in  a  decaying  and  de~ 
crepid  ftate  ? 

Where  is  the  gnafs  and  the  herh ,  whofe  feed  was  in  its 
felf  \  the  like  of  the  fruit  tree  ?  this  indicates  the  fpring: 
the  feed  in  the  plants,  the  fruit  yet  unproduc’d. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  animal  creation,  will  confirm 
the  fentiment. 

1.  For  generation  of  animals,  perform’d  generally  in 
fpring,  or  fummer.  - 

2.  For  fuch  as  lay  up  their  fummer  provifion,  for 
winter  maintenance,  the  florift  bee,  the  farmer  ant, 
muft  neceffarily  perifh,  before  the  winter  is  over,  if 
produc’d  in  autumn,  the  univerfal  herd  of  the  infe<ft, 
the  fly  kind,  dye  then,  and  prepare  for  their  tomb. 

3.  Thofe  animals  that  fleep  thro’  the  winter,  have 
all  the  fine  feafon  of  the  year  to  fatten  themfelves,  and 
prepare  for  their  torpid  ftate  ;  without  which  provifion, 
they  could  not  furvive,  till  fpring. 
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Such  are  fnakes,  and  their  kind;  toads,  tortoifes, 
fnails,  dormice,  all  reptiles,  fpiders,  butterflys,  and 
flys  in  general. 

On  the  other  hand,  who  fees  not  the  fitnefs,  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  jocund  feafon  of  fpring,  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  world’s  birth-day,  for  the  revivifcence  of 
thefe  animals ;  for  the  generation  of  others,  the.  very 
name  of  vernal  infpires  every  heart  with  joy.  then  it 
is,  all  nature  fmiles,  as  the  virgin  birth,  juft  come 
from  the  hand  of  the  divine  artificer,  bright  and 
charming. 

Then,  as  when  the  angelic  choir  fhouted  for  joy,  at 
the  ftupendous  fcene  of  elegance,  and  beauty  ! 

Not  fo,  at  the  autumnal  feafon.  but  now  let  us 
furvey  the  green  fields,  firft  the  yellow  chelidonium 
pilewort,  which  proclaims  the  joyful  approach  of  the 
fun.  next,  the  medow  is  befpangled  with  white  dai- 
fys.  then  changing  their  livery  to  the  burnifh’d  gold 
of  buttercups  field-r anunculus^  and  dandelion,  the 
flowers  of  the  latter,  by  a  wonderful  mechanifm  change 
their  flat  furface,  into  an  inimitable  globular  head,  fuch 
as  is  faintly  reprefented  in  the  frontifpiece  engraving. 

This,  with  barba  Jovis>  and  the  like,  is  a  moft 
noble  pi&ure  in  miniature,  of  the  great  world,  a  ftarry 
orb  around  us  in  a  clear  night ;  each  ftar  we  may 
well  fuppofe,  to  be  placed  in  the  hexangular  manner 
of  the  feeds  of  this  plant :  if  we  could  view  them,  on 
the  outfide  of  their  vaft  circumference. 

Again,  we  have  the  liberty  of  viewing  in  the  vege¬ 
table  world,  another  fine  image  of  the  TO  II A N, 
or  macrocofm,  in  the  feedhead  of  the  angelica  plant : 

which 
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which  we  have  likewife  engraved  in  the  frontifpiece 
plate. 

The  moft  aftonilhing  fight  we  can  pofiibly  have* 
the  grandeft  conception  that  can  enter  the  human  mind, 
is  the  idea  of  what  we  call,  the  milky  way  in  the 
heavens. 

It  was  the  bufinefs  of  M  O  S  E  S  only  to  touch  upon 
this,  which  he  does,  when  he  fays,  thus  the  heavens 
were  fnifhed  and  all  the  hojl  of  them  :  which  he  com¬ 
pares  to  an  embatailled  army,  again,  he  fays  in  fhort. 
and  he  made  the  jlars  alfo. 

The  milky  way  is  to  be  thought  an  immenfe  plain 
of  worlds,  of  fyftems,  like  ours ;  funs,  planets,  fatelli- 
tes,  comets,  &c.  ’tis  made  up  of  infinite  orbs  of  ftars, 
fuch  as  that  we  view  around  us  in  a  ftarry  night :  an 
infinite  infinity  of  fuch  groups  of  ftellary  orbs ;  fome- 
what  like  the  angelica  head,  thefe  we  muft  fuppofe 
■planted  by  the  almighty  hand,  in  the  fame  hexangular 
order,  for  a  very  juft  reafon,  by  which  their  mutual 
attractions  and  gravitations  leaft  interfere. 

We  muft  fuppofe,  that  this  immenfe  plain  of  funs, 
and  fyftems  of  worlds,  the  milky  way,  is  infinitely  ex¬ 
tended  on  all  fides,  quaquaverfum.  fo  that  it  divides 
infinite  fpace,  into  two  great  halves ;  like  a  fair  and 
beautiful  garden ,  well  planted  and  adorned,  in  the 
middle  of  an  extended  defart. 

Thus  we  are  to  underftand  the  work  of  Creation  in 
general;  refpefting  us  particularly,  as  receited  by 
MOSES. 

The  whole  afliiredly  furnifhes  us  with  the  grandeft 
motion  of  the  Creator,  which  ever  was  convey’d  to  the 
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human  mind,  and  the  little  pictures  we' have  given 
from  the  vegetable  world,  helps  us  to  form  an  idea  of 
that  fupreme  Being,  who  built  To  large,  fo  deep,  fo 
high !  Slid 

How  earneftly  do  we  feek  to  be  in  the  favor  of  this 
great  Being ! 

Wherever  we  can  pry  into  the  works  of  nature,  with 
additional  eyes,  nought  appears,  but  amazing  art,  con¬ 
trivance,  and  curiofity ;  though  in  a  very  minute  part, 
the  moft  extended  thought  of  any  created  Being  cannot 
comprehend  the  whole  ;  and  that  it  was  made  by  one 

Fiat  of  the  omnific  Word. 

After  a  little  contemplation  of  this  ftupendous  fcene, 
return  we  to  refled:  again,  on  the  time  of  building  it, 
when  a  point  was  fixed  in  infinite  time ;  and  a  bound 
began,  in  infinite  fpace  :  when  the  garden-plot  of 
worlds  was  plan’d,  and  planted.  GOD  almighty  in  a 
human  way  of  fpeaking,  furvey’d  it  with  delight,  truly 
the  good ;  thus  providing  for  an  immenfe  family,  thro’ 
endlefs  ages,  we  are  loft  in  the  unfathomable  depth 
of  his  benignity  ! 

We  cannot  poflibly  judge,  but  that  the  fpring  was 
fitteft  to  celebrate  the  world’s  great  birth-day.  and  can 
we  think,  that  GOD  the  author  of  all  harmony,  ele¬ 
gance,  and  beauty,  does  not  always  ad:,  that  which  is 
moft  fit  ?  ’tis  that  feafon  which  ufhers  in  all  the  lufter 
of  the  earthly  flowers ;  the  firffc  efforts  of  teeming  na¬ 
ture,  after  a  winter’s  captivity,  muft  it  be  depriv’d  of 
the  honor  of  nature’s  virginity,  juft  fprung.  from  the 
voyd,  and  formlefs  depth  of  Chaos  s? 
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Now  the  violet,  primrofe,  cowflip,  the  hyacinth, 
^affodil,  narciffus ,  and  a  thoufand  more  beauteous, 
fragrant,  and  Aiming  forms  of  inimitable  painting,  ex¬ 
cite  the  admiration,  the  love,  the  complacence,  every 
tender  paAion,  of  the  human  mind  ;  thefe  lift  up  our 
hearts,  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  the  aerial  harbingers ; 

and  falute  the  riAng,  and  refplendent  ornaments  of  the 
vernal  equinox. 

Thele  oAer  themfelves  to  the  female  beautys  of  the 
rational  world,  to  make  chaplets,  garlands  and  feAoons, 
of  intermixed  texture  of  colors  and  odors  •  to  celebrate 
nuptials,  fcftivitys,  to  adorn  our  churches,  altars,  our 
flate  rooms ;  to  fill  our  urns  and  flower  pots ;  as  in 
miniature,  to  imitate  the  great  world  without. 

At  the  fpring  are  the  dews  of  heaven  Aied  plenteouAy ; 
the  equmoCtial  fprings  arife,  the  gentle  Aiowers,  the  mild 
vernal  airs,  all  conlpiring  to  welcome  the  happy  lealon, 

and  crown  the  ™rth  with  fatnefs .  in  wifdom  haft  thou 

made  them  all ,  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches .  0  Lord. 

Bleffed  of  the  Lord  is  his  hand ^  for  the  precious  things 
of  heave?!,  for  the  dew ,  and  for  the  deep  that  coucheth 
beneath .  by  which  -is  underftood  the  abyfs,  in  the 
center  of  the  earth,  the  receptacle  of  frefh  water, 
ftrain  d  thro  the  rock  under  the  ocean  }  and  thence 
drawn  up  thro  proper  veins,  for  lprings  and  fountains ; 
by  the  attractive  power  of  the  Am  and  moon  :  equally 
as  it  makes  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  this  is  the  long 
fought  for  lecret  of  the  origin  of  lprings  and  fountains. 

for  he  hath  founded  the  earth  upon  the feasy  and  prepared 
it  on  the  floods . 
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And  this  piece  of  philofophy  MOSES  was  fenfible  of* 
in  the  laft  quoted  paffage.  Deuteron .  XXXIII.  13.  14. 
and  for  the  precious  fruits  brought  forth  by  the  fun ; 
and  for  the  precious  things  brought  forth  by  the  moon . 

And  for  the  chief  things  of  the  antie7U  mountains , 
(fprings)  and  for  the  precious  things  of  the  everlajling 
hills,  by  which  we  underftand  metals. 

And  for  the  fulnefs  of  the  good  things  of  the  earth . 
(fruits) 

In  fpring,  the  medicinal  herbs,  come  forth  in  plenty, 
as  well  as  the  efculent,  for  food ;  for  the  animals  and 
for  man.  then  it  is,  he  cuts  the  grafs  and  herbage  for 
winter  ftore  to  his  cattle,  to  make  up  the  deficiencys 
of  decaying  nature  ;  a  pregnant  argument  this,  againft 
autumnal  creation. 

For  who  can  deny,  that  autumn  is  a  ftate  of  decay, 
the  languifhing,  decrepid  year ;  days  fhortning,  winds 
murmuring,  all  the  world  wearing  a  melancholy  afped, 
quite  unworthy  of  tiew  creation. 

Can  we,  with  any  juft  reafon  think  the  luxuriant 
beautys  of  the  fummer  are  to  be  poftpon’d  for  another 
year,  be  barren  and  banifti’d  from  the  blifsful  feat  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  we  grieve  to  think,  Eve  our  mother 
fhould  fee  no  rofes  and  lillys,  to  deck  her  bridal  bed. 
and  all  the  gay  affemblage,  fit  to  adorn  the  happy  plains, 
the  feat  of  her  innocence  and  recent  charms. 

The  reafon,  and  nature  of  things,  philofophy  is  to 
be  our  guide,  in  fuch  a  matter,  not  chronological  cal¬ 
culations  ;  which  may  be  founded  on  an  erroneous  bafis . 
but  certainly  cannot  have  reafon  for  their  fupport,  and 
muft  we  fuppofe,  providence  ads  in  a*i  irrational  method  ? 

Thus 
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Thus  we  find  in  the  Mofaic  oeconom y,  there  were 
four  harvefts  in  the  year,  j,  the  hay  harveft,  as  with 
2.  the  barley  harvest,  when  an  offering  of  a 
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iheaf  was  made  in  the  temple,  this  is  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox,  our  Eafter-time.  3.  the  wheat  harveft  fifty  days 
after,  this  is  our  Whitfun  feftival.  4.  the  harveft  of 
grapes  and  olives,  this  laft  was  the  autumnal  equinox. 

•  is  it  likely  then,  is  it  confonant  to  common  reafon,  that 
GOD  fhould  create  the  world,  as  it  were,  out  of  all 
feafon,  beyond  all  feafons  ?  befide,  we  are  to  take  into 
the  account,  that  the  fcene  of  paradife  was  ftill  more 
foutherly,  than  Judcea. 

But  let  us  remember,  after  every  one  of  thefe  harvefts 
they  kept  a  folemn,  and  religious  feaft,  in  honor  of] 
and  in  gratitude  to,  the  bounteous  giver  of  all  their 
bleflings.  this  was  called,  rejoycinsr  before  the  Lord 

They  fang,  Pfakn  CXLv/  to.  all  thy  works  praife 
thee  0  Lord ,  and  thy  faints  give  thanks  unto  thee. 

They  /peak  of  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom ,  and  talk  of  thy 
power .  J  J 

Such  were  the  grateful  fentiments  of  our  pious 
rounder,  in  his  ferious  hours,  when  he  flood  with  filent 
admiration  in  the  midft  of  his  garden,  .contemplating 
the  glorys  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

II.  We  will  fpeak  fomewhat  of  the  beautys  and  pro- 
pertys  of  plants  in  general,  tho’  with  a  faint  pencil 
delineating  their  inimitable  beautys. 

How  can  a  perfon  of  thought  be  any  otherwife  than 
aftonilh’d,  at  the  furprizing  propertys  of  fome  plants, 
as  well  as  their  beauty  and  diverfity !  for  inftance,  the 
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modeft  fenfitive  plant;  one  would  think  it  animated, 
as  not  bearing  a  touch  :  no  otherwife  than  as  a  coy 
nymph  might  fhrink,  at  a  rude  fatyr. 

No  human  imagination  can  reach,  no  pen  recount 
the  infinite  variety  of  plants  in  general,  or  in  particu¬ 
lar  :  their  tribes  and  claffes.  fee  the  difference,  for 
inftance  in  the  vulgar  lillys,  white,  yellow,  red,  purple 
martagons,  lilionarciffus.  how  does  the  manner  of 
growing,  the  leaves  differ  from  one  another,  the  flowers, 
the  pofture,  and  fhape  of  them  ? 

Altogether  amazing  is  the  property  of  the  aloe  plant, 
which  having  been  in  a  garden  above  feventy  years,  in 
the  fummer,  about  June,  fhoots  out  its  Items  for  blow¬ 
ing.  in  about  fix  weeks  time,  it  throws  up  a  ftem 
twenty-three  feet  in  height,  at  bottom  above  three 
inches  diameter,  within  feven  foot  of  the  top,  it  pro¬ 
jects  its  branches,  twenty-one  in  number;  each  of  which 
bears  feventy-five  diftindt  flowers. 

How  ftupendous  is  the  power  of  vegetation,  a  power 
given  to  fluggifh  matter,  to  grafs ,  and  the  herb  yielding 
feed ;  and  for  that  feed  an  inconfiderable  body  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  to  germinate,  and  grow  up  to  a  perfedt  plant ; 
to  produce  its  proper  flower,  and  its  feed  again,  like 
that ,  it  came  from  :  and  fo  to  continue  its  kind,  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  that  no  kind  of  plant  fhould 
be  loft,  fince  creation,  well  might  Zeno  Cittieus ,  a  great 
philofopher  hold,  that  feeds  were  animated. 

The  fame  we  fay,  of  trees  bear  mg  fruity  whofe  feed  is 
in  its  felf.  having  within  its  felf,  the  materials,  the 
feed  in  the  fruit ;  and  likewife  in  its  felt,  the  power  of 
producing  it  into  adt.  a  marvellous  beauty,  inimitable 
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by  art ;  by  the  wifeft  of  mortals !  and  this  manner  of 
expreffion  pleads  ftrongly,  for  creation  being  at  the 
vernal  equinox. 

What  can  be  more  entertaining,  more  wonderful, 
than  to  contemplate  the  particular  natures  of  plants : 
and  that  but  in  a  general,  and  diftufive  view  ? 

We  cannot  but  obferve,  how  plants  are  made,  and 
contriv’d  for  their  common  fituation  ;  whether  by 
land  or  fea,  for  frefh,  or  fait  water,  for  Handing,  or 
running  ftream,  fiiade  or  funfhine,  hills  or  valleys, 
how  water  lilly  allows  its  felf  a  long  ftem,  proportionate 
to  its  depth  of  water,  where  it  abides ;  like  as  bailors 
give  their  anchors  more  or  lefs  rope,  anfwerable  to  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  bottom,  there  the  flower  lyes  fecure 
on  the  furface ;  balks  its  felf  in  the  fun  by  day,  ex¬ 
pands  its  foliage,  and  delicate  white  flower  :  contract¬ 
ing  its  felf  againft  nocturnal  dew. 

Hence  the  Egyptians  fymbolized  creation  by  the 
lotus ,  a  like  water  plant :  an  human  figure  in  a  rejling 
pofture,  couching  upon  it.  the  flower  growing  on 
the  water,  means,  that  GOD  created  all  things  thence, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Mofes .  the  figure  fitting 
thereon,  points  out,  GOD  rejling  from  all  his  labors. 
he  holds  a  whip  in  one  hand,  to  drive  off  all  evil  powers, 
he  puts  the  finger  of  his  other  hand  upon  his  lips,  as 
creating  all  things,  by  the  word  of  his  mouth . 

Other  plants  by  land  are  form’d  for  paths,  and  way- 
fide  :  where  they  muft  be  trampled  on.  fuch  is  knot - 
grafs ,  with  a  fmall,  thick  and  hard,  woody  leaf ;  mi¬ 
nute  flower,  coronopus  Ruellii  the  like,  the  pretty  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  flag’s  horn,  fwine-crefs. 

H 
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Some  plants  throw  out  the  flowers  before  the  leaves, 
as  coltsfoot :  fome  trees  the  like,  as  aprecots.  fome 
give  the  fruit  firft,  as  the  flg. 

Creepers,  and  climbing  plants  are  furnifh’d  with 
tendrils,  arms,  hands  and  fingers,  to  apprehend  and 
hold  fail  whatever  is  neareft  them,  the  various  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  do  it,  the  different  form  of,  their 
tendrils,  is  curious  and  to  be  admired  ;  the  ivy,  vine, 
Virginia  creepers,  briony,  hops,  viorna ,  and  the  like, 
how  beautifully  does  this  latter  adorn  the  quick fet 
hedges,  and  delight  the  traveller,  with  its  curious  flower, 
and  woolly  tufts  ? 

Kidney  beans,  befide  their  admirable  faculty  of 
twilling  themfelves  round  their  fupporters,  have  the 
ftalks  of  their  branches  in  an  acute  angle  below,  the 
eafier  to  catch  hold  of  any  thing,  moft  of  thefe  fpiral 
plants  twift,  as  the  fun  goes,  from  eaft  to  weft  :  fome 
for  variety,  the  contrary  way. 

Some  plants  deferve  our  admiration,  not  only  for 
their  variegated  flowers,  but  for  producing  their  various 
flowers  on  the  fame  root :  as  the  marvel  of  Peru, 
thus  the  Ruffian  poppys  may  employ  ten  painters,  for 
ten  mornings  together,  in  all  their  {kill  and  colors,  to 
copy  the  inexhauftible  variety  of  their  fugacious  tints. 

Moft  plants  falute  the  rifing  fun,  and  expand  their 
feveral  forms  to  adorn,  and  to  perfume  the  coming 
day  ;  carrying  on  their  fpicy  wings,  our  morning  eja¬ 
culations,  as  incenfe  to  the  king  of  heaven,  at  night 
they  croud  themfelves  together,  and  compofe  for  fleep. 
fo  Anagoras  the  philofopher  held,  that  plants  flept: 
admonilhing  us  of  the  time  to  take  the  balmy  gift  of 
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repofe.  but  evening  primrole,  and  all  the  Lyjtn'iachia s, 
convolvulus ,  paflion  tree,  and  others,  put  forth  their 
flowers  in  the  evening,  to  grace  the  filence  of  the 
fummer  night,  gum  ciftus  opens  its  excellent  flower 
very  early  in  the  morning,  goes  off*  in  the  afternoon  \ 

when  the  evening  primrofe  fucceeds.  and  fo  of  many 
more. 

How  do  we  behold  the  majefty  of  the  funflower, 
emulous  of  the  golden  orb  of  the  fun,  to  which  it  fo 
afllduoufly  turns ! 

The  palaces  of  princes,  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Cretan, 
called  Labyrinths,  the  Perfepolis,  and  the  like,  have 
not  fo  well  merited  delcriptions,  as  have  the  gardens  of 
the  antients.  how  celebrated  thofe  of  Vllcinous,  on 
which  Homer  beftows  fo  many  lines.  Alexander  re¬ 
ceived  his  ambafladors  fent  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  in  a  garden  \  and  there  gave  audience,  famous 
were  the  Babylonian,  thofe  of  Lucullus  at  Rome,  the 
fcent  as  well,  as  light,  is  entertain’d  from  the  flowery 
world. 

Gold  and  gems  give  way  to  vegetable  beauty, 
the  greateft  pomp  of  a  Victor’s  triumph  was  not 
compleat,  without  the  laurel  garland,  without  the 
palm,  the  oak  furnilh’d  the  moft  honorable,  the  civic 
crown,  for  faving  the  life  of  citizens,  the  peaceful 
olive  was  brought  to  N  O  A  by  a  dove ;  to  denote, 
GOD’S  anger,  was  afluag’d. 

So  the  gods  of  antiquity  had  peculiar  plants  dedi¬ 
cated  to  them  :  the  oak  to  Jupiter ,  myrtle  to  Venus, 
ivy  to  Bacchus ,  poplar  to  Hercules ,  and  the  like,  fuch 
were  the  honors  paid  to  plants. 

H  2 


We 
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We  iudge  of  the  genius  of  mankind  by  their  affec¬ 
tion  of  a  warden  ;  the  feat  of  love  and  pleafure,  of 
ftudy  and  contemplation,  of  philofophy,  of  the  ferene; 
even  the  rapturous  thought  of  divine  truths,  that  h  t 

the  mind  to  heaven.  r  . 

The  vegetable  world  may  be  flyled  tne  cnief  happi- 
nefs  of  life0;  fund  of  pleafure,  without  pain,  or  uneafi- 
nefs.  it  gives  a  permanent  delight,  ftiil  ever  new  ; 

but  no  difcontent,  vexation. 

Balaam ,  who  was  really  a  Druid,  could  not  com¬ 
pare  the  grand,  the  admirable  difpofition  of  the  Ifraeli- 
tiflr  camp  in  the  wildernefs,  to  any  thing  fo  well,  as  to 

a  garden.  Numbers  XXIV. 

How  goodly  are  thy  tents ,  0  Jacob ,  and  thy  taber¬ 
nacles,  0  Ifrael !  as  the  valleys  are  they  fpread  forth , 
at  gardens  by  the  rivers  fide ;  as  the  trees  of  lign- aloes 
which  the  Lord  hath  planted :  as  cedar  trees  oefiide  the 


waters !  ,  r 

The  Pfalmift  thus  defcribes  the  plenty,  ana  proipenty 

poffefs’d  by  the  good  man.  the  trees  of  the  Lord  are 
full  of  fiap-,  even  as  the  cedars  of  Lib  anus,  which  toe 

Lord  hath  ..planted. 

And  when  he  would  fum  up  the  height  of  bleffed- 
nefs,  and  human  felicity,  fays,  he  fall  be  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  brmgeth  forth  his 
fruit  in  due  feafon  :  his  leaf  Jhall  not  wither,  and  look 

whatfoever  he  doth  it  fall  profper. 

And  thus  jhall  the  man  be  blejfed  that  feareth  the 

T^ord. 

From  the  idea’s  of  the  vegetable  world  is  deduc’d  the 
f  ia„te  of  heaven  its  felf.  as  deferibed  Aptedyfft  XXII. 
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the  angel  Jhewed  me  the  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life , 
clear  as  cryfal ,  iffuing  out  of  the  throne  of  GO  D,  and 
of  the  lamb . 

In  the  midft  of  the  ally  thereof,  and  on  each  fide  of  the 
river,  were  planted  the  trees  of  life,  which  have  twelve 
fort  of  fruits .  yielding  fruit  every  month .  the  leaves  are 
for  healing  of  the  nations . 

Thefe  fenhble  images  of  rivers,  and  plantations,  of 
fruit-bearing  trees,  portraits  of  the  garden  of  GOD, 
the  celeftial  paradife,  intimate,  we  muft  obtain  fuch  a 
purchafe  by  the  merit  of  good  works ;  not  barren,  but 
bearing  good  fruit :  concur  in  promoting  the  glory  of 
GOD,  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

'  .  '  O  ,  U  ‘  T  }  fj  C-'  1  *.  •  ^  ' 
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ME  DVL CIS  SATVRET  QVIES 
OBSCVRO  POSITVS  LOCO, 
LENI  PERFRVAR  OTIO. 

CHTND  ON  AX  D  RFID  A. 
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Seneca . 


The 
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The  infcription  at  Cantlows  tow nVilla,  englilhed. 

Me,  may  the  rural  folitude  receive ; 

And  contemplation  all  its  pleafures  give, 

Where  I,  in  gentle  eafe,  unnotic’d  live. 

Chyndonax ,  Druid. 

1760. 

The  Druids,  came  from  the  Eaft,  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world  ;  from  Arabia  and  the  banks  of  Euphrates, 
from  ABRAHAM  they  learnt  the  ufe  of  facred  groves, 
they  were  of  the  firft,  and  patriarchal  religion,  they 
held  the  eternal  geniture  of  the  Son  of  God,  whom 
they  called  Mithras ,  meaning  the  mediatorial  deity. 

Chyndonax  was  an  Archdruid,  whofe  fepulchral  urn 
was  found  at  Dijon  in  the  year  1598.  upon  it  this  in¬ 
fcription  : 

%  1  *  ‘V’  V  f  T*  >-'•«*■>  r  1  i 

MI0PHC  EN  OPrAA  KOMA  TO 
COMA  KAATI1TEI 
XTNAONAKTOC  IEPEOC  APXHrOT 
ATCEB  AnEXOT-  AYCIOI  KON  OPOCI- 

In  the  grove  of  Mithras,  this  barrow  covers  the  body 
of  Chyndonax  the  prieft ,  the  Archdruid,  keep  off,  ye 
profane,  the  guardian  fpirits  obferve  my  affes. 

This  infcription  is  largely  expounded  in  Frickius  de 
Druidis,  pag.  1 30. 


He 
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;nfHekTntI°ni  aj0theii  monument  found  at  Zwickau, 
mien  bed  on  a  leaden  plate. 

AvgfiaMK  A  govern  Mcyitflog. 

Cicero  writes,  that  when  he  went  to  his  government 

°t  9Ilci,a’.  durmg  hls  flay  at  Athens,  the  philofophers 
ot  the  Epicurean  feet  made  a  ftrong  application  to  him 
tor  his  intereft  and  authority  with  the  Areopagus,  to 
reverfe  a  grant,  they  had  made  to  C.  Memmius  of  a 
piece  of  ground  to  build  upon,  where  Epicurus  former- 

y  lived  ;  and  where  there  Hill  remained,  the  old  ruins 
or  his  walls. 

This  grant  had  given  great  offence  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  Epicureans ;  to  fee  the  remains  of  their 
matter,  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed. 

Cicero  undertook  their  caufe  effe&ually.  and  tho’ 

he  differed  from  their  philofophy,  yet  we  obferve,  it 

made  no  alteration  in  the  friendfhips  of  the  great  men, 
of  thofe  times.  ’ 


' ..  ] 
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IV. 


COSMOGONIA, 

J 

O  R 

Spring,  aflerted  to  be  the  Time  of  Creation. 

Vci  erat  cetevnutn.  placidi^ne^  tepentibui  auris 3 
Mule eb ant  Zephyri>  natos  Jine  femine  Jlores , 

Ovid* 


AS  I  have,  in  thefe  difeourfes  given  a  hint,  con¬ 
cerning  the  epoch  of  Creation ;  a  queftion 
wherein  the  honor  of  the  vegetable  world  is  fo 
much  concern’d,  which  I  had  undertaken  to  illuftrate  : 
I  judge  it  not  a  thing  impertinent  to  our  fubjedr,  nor 
unacceptable  to  the  reader,  to  inlarge  upon  it,  from  a 
work  I  wrote  _  thirty  years  ago  ;  Mofaicc  Chronologic 
Canon  :  mention’d  in  the  preface  to  Abury. 

Tis  indeed  a  queftion  of  ablolute  ufe  in  chronology  • 
nor  does  it  leffen  the  value  of  the  works  in  chrono- 
logy,  if  I  differ  from  them  as  to  the  epoch,  the  body 
of  fuch  works  is  equally  compleat,  as  to  the  agreement 

I  of 
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of  all  the  parts,  tho’  the  head,  the  radix  of  time,  be¬ 
tween  ns,  be  a  little  diftant. 

The  difpute  is,  whether  the  world  was  created  in  a 
date  of  bloom,  and  beauty,  or  in  a  ftate  of  decay  ;  in 
other  terms,  at  the  vernal,  or  autumnal  equinox.  ’tis 
agreed  on  all  hands,  to  pitch  on  an  equinox,  for  the 
great  work. 

I  fhall  not  dwell  on  the  argument  taken  from  reafon, 
whether  as  to  the  vegetable,  or  the  animal  world  ;  to 
avoid  prolixity,  which  on  this  head  might  be  extended 
to  an  unmeafurable  length  :  the  hints  I  have  given, 
every  one,  that  thinks  upon  it,  can  add  to,  abundant¬ 
ly,  out  of  their  own  mind. 

’Tis  eafy  to  fay,  aftronomical  calculation  mud  fettle 
the  point,  ’tis  allowed,  it  may  help,  if  it  is  truly  founded, 
but  I  apprehend,  it  does  not  impeach  our  aftumption. 
the  circle  of  time  is  the  fame  in  its  felf,  whether  com¬ 
mencing  at  vernal,  or  autumnal  equinox  :  as  a  plain 
circle  defcribed  by  a  pair  of  compaffes,  is  the  fame, 
whether  you  begin  it,  at  A  or  at  B.  what  I  have  fur¬ 
ther  to  fay,  I  fhall  comprife  with  brevity,  under  thefe 
coniider'ations. 

1.  Recite  the  authoritys  of  the  learned,  antient  and 
modern. 

2.  The  cuftoms  of  antient  nations. 

3.  An  aftronomical  character  from  the  ecliptic. 

4.  An  argument  deducible  from  the  foftil  bodys  of 
the  Deluge,  in  general. 


5.  From 
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5*  From  the  cuftoms  of  the  Druids. 

6.  From  fome  particular  foffil  bodys,  and  antient  coins. 

7.  From  the  reafon  and  nature  of  things,  which  I 
have  done  already  in  my  preceding  difcourfes  on  ve¬ 
getables.  and  much  may  be  added,  in  regard  to  the 
animal  kingdom. 

The  generation  of  beafts,  birds,  fifhes ;  the  innu¬ 
merable  tribes  of  infeCts,  reptiles,  is  perform’d  in  fpring : 
in  general,  the  whole  animal  world,  and  the  divine 
benediction,  increafe  and  multiply ,  was  to  take  place 
immediately  ;  ’tis  ftrangely  abfurd,  to  poftpone  it,  till 
next  year,  if  in  the  mean  time,  all  animals  were  to  lead 
an  unaCtive,  uncomfortable  life,  without  the  natural 
tendernefs,  of  taking  care  of  their  offspring,  this,  if  we 
confider  it,  is  an  abfurdity  by  no  means,  to  be  over¬ 
come. 

8.  An  argument  is  deducible  from  the  time  of  the 
Deluge. 

But  firfl:  ’tis  necefTary,  to  animadvert  upon  the  in- 
fufficiency,  of  concluding,  the  phajis  of  the  moon  in 
oppolition  to  the  fun,  or  the  appearance  of  a  full  moon, 
at  creation  ;  fuggefted  to  be  gathered  from  the  words 
of  Mofes . 

Genejis  I.  14.  GOD  made  the  fun  and  moon ,  for 
fgns ,  and  for  feafons ,  for  days  and  years .  this  means 
nothing  more,  than  the  general  ufe  of  the  fun  and 
moon  ;  in  common  to  the  whole  world  :  even  as  much 
as  the  fubfequent  inflitution  of  the  fabbath,  which  re¬ 
gards  every  nation  under  heaven  ;  not  the  Jews,  only. 

I  2  But 
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But  efpecially,  nothing  can  be  gather’d  from  it,  to 
prove,  the  moon  was  created  at  full,  nor  is  a  full 
moon  a  neceffary  requiftte  of  Creation,  for  it  feems  as 
improper,  that  the  moon  fhould  firft  be  feen,  in  a  Bate 
of  diminution  ;  as  for  the  world  to  be  created  in  a 
Bate  of  decay ;  when  the  days  fhorten :  the  rains, 
fprings,  tides  rile  ;  cold  dews,  frofty  evenings  ;  bluft- 
ring  winds ;  birds  of  pafiage  meditating  a  return,  in  a 
word,  as  to  plants  and  animals,  ’tis  a  total  renverfment 
of  the  order  of  nature  before  ’tis  begun,  and  every 
confideration  oppofes  it. 

My  learned  friend  Mr.  Kenitedy ,  the  chronologer, 
p.  223.  accommodates  the  Jewifh  feftivals  to  creation: 
which  he  calls  Jewifh  epochs  :  as  if  the  time  of  the 
patriarchal  religion  was  of  no  account. 

The  Bible  was  for  nobler  purpofes  than  to  give  us 
technical  rules  of  aftronomy.  nor  can  I  perfuade  my 
felf,  that  the  words  haju  lemoadim  means,  the  fun  and 
moon  were  appointed  for  regulation  of  Jewifh  feftivals. 

My  friend  judges  that  the  autumnal  equinox  at  crea¬ 
tion  was  twenty-four  hours  after  a  full  moon,  on  the 
third  day,  p.  221.  now  ADAM  was  made  on  the 
fixth,  when  the  moon  was  in  its  wain  :  and  might  make 
him  apprehend,  it  was  going  to  vanifh ;  inftead  of 
marking  out  a  day  of  feftivity. 

We  are  not  to  deduce  our  conclufions  from  the  Jews'; 
the  world  was  not  made  for  them ;  more  than  for  any 
other  nation,  but  even  they  began  their  eccleftaftic 
year  from  the  vernal  equinox  :  and  their  civil  year  with 
the  new  moon,  not  the  full,  and  ’tis  their  praddice  to 
this  day.  fo  they  begin  their  months,  and  fo  did  moft 

antient 
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antient  nations,  but  the  Cofmogony  is  a  general  de- 
fcription  of  the  creation  :  not  particular,  all  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  began  their  new  years,  and  months,  with 
tne  new  moon:  ’tis  natural,  none  ever  began  them  with 
a  full  moon  :  ’tis  unnatural,  the  cuftom  would  neceffa- 
rily  How  from  the  original,  and  primeval  inftitution 
frora  creati°n  itfelf.  and  a  chronological  calculation 
from  any  other  point,  muft  neceffarily  be  erroneous, 
calculations  in  this  cafe,  can’t  be  like  thofe  for  eclipfes, 
and  fuch  phenomena,  for  the  times  of  fuch  are  dated5 
and  fixed  in  nature  :  from  whence  the  bafis  of  the  cal¬ 
culation.  but  to  inveftigate  the  time  of  creation,  by 
calculations,  is  to  apply  an  incommenfurate  rule  of 
mealure,  from  nature,  before  nature  was  made. 

Tis  certain,  by  GOD’S  original  defignation.  Genef. 
I.  14.  the  fun  equally  as  the  moon,  is  to  regulate  fans 
and  Jeafons ,  days  and  years,  the  moon  has  no  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  it.  what  need,  that  creation  fhould  be  done 
on  the  15th  day  of  the  moon’s  age,  rather  than  about 
the  beginning  of  a  lunation  ?  the  latter  more  eligible, 
becaufe  of  its  increafing  light,  not  waining. 

The  Mofaic  account  of  creation  was  not  deliver’d 
with  a  particular,  and  prophetic  regard  to  the  lews. 

...?ur  c^ron°logift)  p.  158.  proves  by  more  than  two 
millions  of  examples,  that  the  patriarchal  or  Chrif- 
tian  Sunday,  not  the  Jewilh  Saturday,  was  the  firft 
fabbath  of  GODS  appointment,  whereon  he  rejled. 

the  Jewilh  Saturday  can  claim  no  higher  an  origin,  than 
the  Exodus. 

Add  to  this,  page  XX.  introdudion,  he  gives  us 
feventeen  particular  inftances,  where  the  vernal  equinox 
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is  diftinguifh’d  in  facred  hiftory,  by  a  greater  variety 
of  remarkable  events,  than  the  autumnal. 

2.  ’Tis  rational  to  fuppofe,  thefe  events  happen  d  at 
the  beginning  of  the  primaeval,  patriarchal  year,  fuch 
are  the  vocation  of  ABRAHAM ;  his  covenant  with 
GO D,  in  the  Shechinah ,  as  that  vifion  ought  to  be  un- 
derftood  :  the  Exodus  and  many  others  there  recited. 

Doubtlefs,  the  original  memoirs  of  creation,  of  the 
antediluvian  and  poftdiluvian  world,  were  in  the  cuftody 
of  ABRAHAM;  through  his  family,  tranfmitted  to 
Mofes.  and  as  the  affairs  of  A  B  R  A  H  A  M  are  confef- 
fedly  reckon’d  by  years  beginning  at  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox,  how  can  we  doubt,  but  it  was,  in  confequence  or 

the  primaeval  chronology  ?  ,  . 

The  Mofaic  difpenfation  terminated ;  at  lait,  the 
patriarchal  year  revived,  at  the  annunciation  to  the 
bleffed  Virgin,  at  the  vernal  equinox  :  or  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  our  Saviour,  and  therefore  his  birth  is  affured- 
ly,  at  the  winter  folftice  ;  laftly  at  the  vernal  equinox, 

Chrifl  wrought  our  redemption. 

Of  this  primaeval,  commencement  of  the  year,  we 
meet  with  many  remains  in  antiquity,  the  Perlian 
Neurouz  is  the  name  of  New-years  day  ;  which  is  in 

the  fpring.  .  . 

The  Tyrian ,  and  Damafcen  year  began  in  Ipring. 

Noris  Epoch,  p.  382.  the  city  Sychar,  where  ABRA¬ 
HAM  dwelt,  afterwards  Neapolts,  the  like  :  no  doubt, 
from  the  great  Patriarch,  the  Antiochians  the  like ; 
whence  they  ftampt  a  ram  on  their  coins.  Vaillant  co¬ 
lon.  II.  p.  321.  the  antient  Arabians.  Noris  Epoch. 

n  q  1 .  from  thefe  came  our  Brittilh  anceftors :  whence 
1  *  J  our 
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our  Druids  did  the  like,  from  the  fame  fountain,  they 
reckon  d  by  nights.  Simplic.  comm.  Ariftotle  V.  phytic. , 
tne  Egyptians  at  firft  :  the  Roman  year  at  firft.  fays' Sir 
IJaac  Newton  chronol.  p.  78. 

The  Syrians ,  NJjyrians ,  Chaldeans ,  the  like,  this 
lhows  it  to  be  the  oriental,  patriarchal  rule. 

MacrobiuS'  I.  21.  makes  the  birth-day  of  the  world, 
to  begin  with  the  fun  in  aries.  he  repeats  it  again! 

hence  all  the  ancient  aftronomers  begin  their  works 
with  aries . 

1  SyrCftSrN,  chron°graPher  writes,  that  creation,  or 
the  hrlt  Nijan  began  at  the  vernal  equinox. 

All  the  years  in  Ptolemy's  excellent  Canon  begin  at 

t  e  vernal  equinox  :  the  general  computus  of  the  eaft 
and  of  antiquity. 

3.  For  antient  teftimonys  and  authority's ;  and  of 
the  moderns,  innumerable. 

Albumazar  places  the  fun  in  aries,  at  creation 

Bede  mentions  a  Synod  held  in  Paleftine  by  Theophi- 

tus,  biihop  of  Casfarea  ;  who  hold  our  opinion. 

;V‘  Chryfojlom  in  his  fermon  on  -I.  Luke ,  holds  our 
opinion. 

Theodoret  in  Exodus ,  the  like. 

Damafcenus  orthod.  fid.  II.  7.  the  like,  but  indeed 

th,ere,  “  great  wood  of  thefe  kind  of  authoritys ; 
which  I  mall  barely  mention.  Athanafius ,  Bal'd,  Leo  I. 
lfidore,  Rabanus,  Eufebius,  Augufiinus ,  Longomontanus 
Melan&on,  Bucholzer,  Bunting,  Codoman,  Kepler, 
Crentzem  Mercer,  Alfied,  Adrichomius,  Spondanus, 
Lapel  oimfion,  Lange,  Calvin,  Getzebrard,  Lapide, 
Kircher,  Salian,  Tirin.  Harvil.  Vojfius,  Goar,  Luther, 

Lucidus , 
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Lucidus,  Lidyat,  Polan ,  Perkins ,  Wfe,  Gregory, 
Jackfon.  and  many  more,  generally  perfons  of  great 

learning. 

The  Poets,  it  is  certain,  are  great  mailers  oi  nature : 
nnd  their  teftimony  is  not  without  conliderable  weight, 
they  plead  ftrongly  and  univerfally,  for  the  vernal  crea¬ 
tion.  thus  Virgil  Geor.  II.  after  defcnbing  the  fpring, 
and  its  aptitude  for  generation  of  plants  and  animals, 
concludes,  the  world  was  made  at  that  time  of  the 

year. 

Ver  adeo  frondi  nemorum,  ver  utile  Jy  his. 

Phe  Spring  adorns  the  woods,  renews  the  leaves. 

Phe  womb  of  earth  the  genial  feed  receives. 

Then  largely  expatiating  thereon,  he  concludes: 

In  this  foft  feafon,  let  me  dare  to  fing,  ] 

Phe  world  was  hatcht  by  heavens  imperial  king  r 

In  prime  of  all  the  year,  and  holy  days  of  fpring.  J 

Phen  did  the  new  creation  firft  appear, 

Nor  other  was  the  tenor  of  the  year  : 

When  laughing  heavens  did  the  great  birth  attend, 

And  eaftern  winds  their  wintry  breath  fufpend. 

And  fo  he  proceeds,  in  an  agreable  defcription. 

Ovid  in  his  Fafi,  in  like  purpofe,  celebrated  the 

month  of  April.  .  .  ,  .  , 

So  the  pervigilium  L efieris,  with  adniiiable  redun¬ 
dancy  of  beauty. 

So  Columella  de  horti  cultu. 


Lucretius 
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Lucretius  L.  V.  and  a  long  colle&ion  of  poems  to 
this  purpofe,  mVirgily  p.  2012.  but  none  fweeter  than 
our  own  Milton ,  IV. 

Flowers  worthy  of  Paradife ,  which  not  nice  arty 
In  beds  and  curious  knots ,  but  nature  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profufe^  on  hilly  and  daley  and  plain. 

The  birds  their  quire  apply .  aireSy  vernal  airesy 
Breathing  the  fmell  of  jieldy  and  grove ,  attune 
The  tre7nbling  leaves  ;  while  univerfal  Pan 
Knit  with  the  GraceSy  and  the  Hoursy  in  dancey 
Led  o?i  the  eternal  Spring  - - 

4.  Do  we  confult  aftronomy  in  our  argument  ?  fince 
its  origin,  all  antient  and  modern  authors,  they  have 
ever  began  their  zodiacal  divifions,  with  the  fign  of 
ariesy  taurusy  and  the  reft  in  order,  a  ram  and  a  bull 
therefore,  was  the  offering  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
v  «  n.  cancer  as  perverted  from  its  original  defigna- 
tion,  was  the  midfummer  facrifice  of  two  pigeons, 
the  ehara&er  means  their  heads,  hence  the  fign  and 
the  month  are  called  TaTnmuZy  fignifying  geTnelliy  the 
pair  :  a  term  deduc’d  from  the  two  turtles  or  pigeons : 
as  the  character  from  their  heads,  a  a  na.  libra  is 
a  yoke,  meaning  the  facrifice  of  the  laboring  ox,  the 
harveft  compleated,  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  =*=  n  $ 
the  goat  was  the  winter- vi&im.  ~  x*  thefe  figns  I 

have  largely  explain’d  elfewhere.  a  part  of  the  moft 
antient  manner  of  writing ;  not  unlikely  to  be  that  of 
ADAM. 

We  ought  to  think  therefore,  the  fun  began  his 
courfe  in  the  fign  aries ;  whence  always  the  firft,  in 

K  nomi- 
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nomination.  I  am  fully  perfuaded  the  truth  of  the 
Epoch  of  creation  can  never  be  difcover’d  neither 
a  priori  nor  a  pofieriori  by  any  aftronomical,  or  chro¬ 
nological  calculations  alone,  if  it  be  found,  it  muft 
dint  of  reafon,  confiderations  of  nature,  and  of 

5.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  patriarchs, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  not  only  began  their 
year  at  the  vernal  equinox,  but  alfo  from  the  new 
moon  neareft  the  equinox  :  not  the  day  of  the  new 
moon,  but  four  or  five  days  after,  and  this  rule  the 
Druids  obferv’d,  in  gathering  the  mifletoe  at  Chrift- 
mas  time. 

Pliny  fpeaks  of  it,  and  gives  the  reafon.  “  they  are 
<c  exadt,  fays  he,  in  the  fixth  day  of  the  moon,  which 

they  make  both  the  beginning  of  the  month  and  of 
4C  the  year  :  and  the  beginning  of  a  fceculum ,  every 
“  thirtieth  year,  for  then,  fays  he,  the  moon  has 
<£  ftrength  enough ;  and  is  not  yet  halved,  or  quarter 
“  day.” 

Which  is  a  teftimony  much  for  our  purpofe,  as  of 
high  antiquity. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  Germans  in  Ccefar  s  comment . 
B.  G.  I.  would  not  fight,  till  the  new  moon’s  term, 
fo  order’d  by  the  Druideffes.  fo  'Tacitus  XI.  de  moribus 

German . 

And  for  the  like  reafon,  we  have  coins  of  the  antient 
Britons,  the  reverfe,  the  Brittifh  courfer  as  ufual,  im¬ 
porting  a  celebration  of  the  religious  fefiival  at  the 
quarter  day,  with  horfe-racing :  and  over  it,  luna, -fal¬ 
cate* ,  defining  the  time. 


be  by 
hiftory 
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I  apprehend,  in  the  mftitution  of  the  Jewifh  oecono- 
my,  God  order’d  many  particulars  in  dired:  oppofition 
to  the  primitive  and  patriarchal  religion  ;  where  thofe 
had  been  perverted  to  idolatrous  purpoles.  for  a  few 
inftances,  a  cover  d  temple  inftead  of  the  open  one  ^ 
a  fquaie  temple  inftead  of  round,  hence  fo  often,  the 
Ifraelites  were  commanded,  on  their  entring  the  land  of 
Canaan,  to  dejlroy  their  altars ,  beat  down  their  pillars , 
by  which  is  underftood  their  firft  and  patriarchal 
temples,  fuch  as  were  built  by  ABRAHAM  himfelf. 
they  were  to  cut  down  their  groves ,  fuch  as  were  planted 
by  ABRAHAM  himfelf.  becaufe  all  thefe  had  been 
defecrated  by  the  Canaanites.  fo  the  Sunday  fabbath 
of  the  patriarchs  was  chang  d  at  the  Exodus  for  Satur¬ 
day,  and  reftored  in  Chriftianity. 

The  like  temples  of  the  primitive  form,  we  have  in¬ 
numerable  in  the  Brittifh  iflands,  the  works  of  our 
Druids,  who  came  from  the  country  of  Canaan,  be¬ 
fore  idolatry  prevail’d  :  like  groves,  where  they  cele¬ 
brated  the  folemnitys  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 

In  fimilar  purpofe,  by  way  of  oppofition,  the  fixth 
days  moon  of  the  patriarchs,  was  changed  into  the 
Jewifh  full  moon,  for  commencement  of  their  fefti- 
vitys. 

Archbifhop  UJlser  makes  the  fixth  day  of  the  moon 
to  fall  upon  his  fourth  day  of  creation,  Wednefday, 
October  26.  AP  J.  710.  half  a  year  after  my  aftign- 
ment. 

Upon  this  pofition,  that  the  world  began  with  a  new 
moon,  we  may  account  for  that  antient  and  deep-rooted 
fuperftition  of  the  Jews,  in  former  times,  when  they 

K  2  faw 
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faw  the  new  moon,  they  honored  her  with  a  particular 
veneration,  bowing  their  heads,  not  daring  to  look 
upon  her,  as  fymbolic  of  creation,  and  calling  it  Adam’s 
rib,  of  which  Eve  was  formed,  the  like  awful  regard, 
they  fhow,  toward  the  iris  or  rainbow,  fymbol  of  the 
Flood. 

6.  I  have  ever  held,  that  the  great  Deluge  began 
with  the  new  year,  as  well  as  Creation,  this  was  to 
laft  a  whole  year,  we  need  not  fo  much  be  under  a 
concern  for  its  commencement  time ;  as  for  its  termi- 
nation,  all  time,  every  feafon  was  equally  ruinous,  to 
whatever  was  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  we  are 
to  confider  the  renovation  of  things,  at  its  period,  can 
any  one  think,  the  autumn  proper,  for  reftoration  of 
the  animal,  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  after  fo  terrible 
a  cataftrophe  ?  quite  otherwife.  for  all  that  can  be 
faid  with  good  reafon  on  that  head,  againft  the  au¬ 
tumnal  Creation,  holds  equally  conclufive,  againft  the 
Flood. 

But  Mofes  decides  the  controverfy  peremptorily,  and 
precifely.  the  Flood  began  on  the  fecond  month,  the 
feventeenth  day  of  the  month;  which  certainly  was 
about  the  middle  of  our  May.  at  the  fame  time  next 
year,  it  ended,  then  was  the  time  for  germination  of 
plants,  for  generation  of  animals,  it  was  a  new,  a  fe¬ 
cond  creation. 

Sir  If  Newton  fhortens  chronology,  perhaps  a  little 
too  much.  I  propofe  to  carry  the  excellent  UJhers , 
from  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  upwards,  and 
prefent  the  type  thereof  enfuing  :  and  I  apprehend,  it 
has  a  good  chance  for  the  true,  but  to  be  certain  and 
peremptory,  I  leave  to  the  knowledge  of  angels. 

7.  I  have 
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7-  I  have  no  need  to  fay  any  more,  than  to  tran- 
fcribe  what  my  ingenious  friend  Dr.  TV oodward  writes, 
in  his  natural  hiftory,  of  the  earth,  p.  164.  he  lays  it 
down  for  fa <ft,  <£  that  the  deluge  commenc’d  in  the 
C£  fpring  feafon  \  the  water  coming  forth  upon  the 
<£  earth,  in  the  month,  which  we  call  May. 

“  That  the  deluge  was  univerfal,  and  laid  the  whole 
<c  earth  under  water,  covering  all,  even  the  higheft 
<c  mountains,  quite  round  the  globe. 

Genefs  VII.  11.  ££  In  the  fecond  months  the  feven - 

££  teenth  day  of  the  months  were  all  the  fountains  of  the 
££  great  deep  broken  up  ;  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
££  opened . 

££  I  was  enabled,  fays  our  author,  to  difcover,  what 
<£  time  of  the  year  it  was,  that  the  Deluge  began  ;  the 
<£  whole  tenor  of  foffil  bodys,  clearly  pointing  forth, 
“  the  month  of  May.  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  fo 
<£  much  as  one  fingle  plant,  among  thofe  vail:  multi- 
“  tudes,  which  I  have  carefully  viewed,  that  is  pecu- 
<£  liar  to  any  other  feafon  of  the  year ;  or  any  that 
££  falls  earlier,  or  later  ;  any  of  them  fhort,  or  any 
<£  further  advanc’d  in  growth,  feed,  or  the  like  ;  than 
££  that  they  now  ufually  are,  in  that  month,  which  af- 
cc  furedly  could  never  have  happened  otherwife. 

££  There  are  fome  phcenomena  of  the  animal  remains, 
££  foffil,  which  afford  us  more  arguments  to  the  fame 
££  purpofe  ;  and  thofe  not  lefs  concluding  than  the 
££  other.” 

Our  author  in  his  natural  hiftory  of  foffils,  catalogue 
of  the  additional  native  ones  of  England,  Tome  II. 
page  92.  there  he  mentions  ££  vegetable  bodys  proving 

<£  the 
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u  the  point.  pine  cones,  pineapples,  fuchaswehave 
“  in  the  end  of  May,  and  others,  to  which  I  refer  the 
“  inquifitive. 

Again  Part  II.  page  i.  cc  variety  of  vegetable  fofiils, 
££  wood,  trees,  leaves,  branches,  fhrubs,  fruits.” 

February  1755-  Bifhop  Pocock  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Society,  a  fine  foflil  fprout  of  the  Bambo  cane,  taken 
out  of  a  coal  pitbySkipton  in  Craven,  Yorkfhire.  Mr. 
Collinfon  has-  pieces  of  the  like. 

But  enough  of  this  argument,  which  is  no  other 
than  a  fcriptural  demonflration. 

I  know  well,  that  nuts,  acorns,  and  other  like  fruits, 
occur  among  the  antediluvian  timber,  whence  fome 
would  fuggeft,  that  they  favor  the  autumnal  equinox, 
but  we  anfwer  it  in  like  manner,  as  we  anfwer  the 
circumftance  of  foreign  fofiils  and  exuvia  of  elephants, 
rhinoceros,  crocodile,  &c.  they  come  from  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  are  here  dropt,  at  the  fall 
of  the  waters. 

As  to  vegetable  productions  for  nourifhment  of  men 
and  animals,  we  are  not  to  recur  to  the  little  notion  the 
neceflity  of  autumnal  fruits,  no  doubt,  but  the  vege¬ 
table  world  by  our  wife  author  was  created  in  the  ftate 
of  April  feafon.  tye  need  not  fear,  but  in  the  country 
of  Paradife,  there  was  plenty  enough  for  their  prefent 
fupport ;  and  whereon  to  ground  G  O  D’S  prohibition, 
and  his  free  gift  :  that  Adam  might  eat  of  all  the  fruits 
of  the  garden,  except  one. 

In  Judcea  figs  are  ripe  at  the  vernal  equinox,  as  is 
certain  from  our  Savior’s  hiftory. 


8.  As 
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8.  As  to  my  own  judgment,  I  need  add  no  more,  than 
that  chronologers  may  find  a  vernal  equinox  with  a 
new  moon  a  few  days  old,  moft  likely  to  be  the  true 
epoch  of  the  world’s  origin,  this  prefent  year  1763  is 
pretty  near  its  firft  quarter,  at  that  time:  and  full 
moon  at  the  autumnal  equinox. 

I  find  the  Syftem  of  this  prefent  year  1763  very 
much  correfponds  with  the  year  of  creation,  according 
to  the  excellent  Archbifhop  Uftjer  s  chronology,  which 
I  would  transfer  from  the  autumnal,  to  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox,  agreable  to  this  type  following. 

It  is  a  fignal  proof  that  our  Druids  were  of  the 
pati  iarchal  religion,  that  in  reckoning  time,  they  fet 
the  night  before  the  day  :  as  C&ftar  teflifys.  this  they 
had  from  ABRAHAM,  fo  in  the  Cofmogony  of  Mofes, 
the  evening  and  the  morning  made  the  firft  day .  and 

The  planets  places  were  thus  defin’d,  for  the  time 
of  creation,  by  my  friend  Tycho  Wyng.  in  1731.  at 
my  requeft. 


Heliocentric.  Geocentric. 
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A  Type  of  the  firft  Week  of  Creation  AP  J.  710. 
ante  JEram  Chrijl.  4004.  cycl.  G  10.  >  7-  lit-  domin‘ 
05.  indift .  5  •  •  1 7  * 


April. 

24 

25 

26 


05 
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Sunday  evening,  Vernal  Equinox. 

Matter  created,  and  put  in  motion. 

The  fun  formed,  out  of  the  ignifyed  part  of 


27 

28 


t 
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matter. 

•  new  moon,  land  and  water  feparated.  ve¬ 
getables  created. 

The  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  fet  in  their  pro¬ 


29 

3P 


per  places. 

jy  Fifhes  and  fowls  created, 
a  Animals  created,  and  man,  the  benediction. 

Sunday,  Mayday  1  Sabbath  initituted  :  and 

matrimony. 


% 


In  memory  of  creation,  our  Druids  always  made 

fires  on  the  tops  of  hills,  on  Mayday,  called  Baaltien, 

divine  fires,  thus  old  hiftory  and  philofophy  joined  to 

calculation,  is  moft  likely  to  bring  us  to  the  truth. 

From  the  fame  origin,  from  Druid  times,  has  been 

continued  the  cuftom  of  holding  Fairs,  about  Mayday, 

at  thefe  places,  where  were  their  Temples.  Shaf,  in 

Weftmoreland,  where  is  a  great  Serpentine  Temple. 

Pentraith ,  in  the  Me  of  Anglefey,  the  Druid  Academy. 

Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordihire,  for  horfes,  by  the 

Temple  of  Rowldrych.  Pensford  in  Somerfetfhire,  t,y 

the  Temple  of  Stanton  Drew ,  for  horfes.  Amibury 
r  Wilts, 
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Wilts,  for  horfes,  by  Stonehenge  :  and  elfewhere.  Nain- 
bi  Lincolnfhire,  upon  the  heath,  a  great  fair  for  horfes, 
at  midfummer  ;  from  an  alate  temple  there  :  as  the 
name  teftifys.  ganaph ,  heb.  alatus . 

After  what  I  have  faid,  which  I  think  amounts  to 
fufficient  demonftration \  I  need  add  no  more,  than  an 
argument,  equally  conclufive.  this  I  extract  from  my 
above  mention  d  AdS.  treatife  j  where  I  have  drawn  out 
the  full  kalendar  of  the  year  of  the  Flood  AM.  1656. 
done  above  thirty  years  ago. 

The  Flood  began  in  the  month  of  May,  much  about 
the  fame  time,  as  creation,  it  was  to  laft  a  full  year, 
confequently  to  end,  about  the  fame  month,  this  is 
agreable  to  good  fenfe,  reafon,  nature,  philofophy, 
fcripture.  it  was  a  new  creation,  all  the  fame  rea- 
foiling,  in  favour  of  fpring-creation,  holds  here  indiF 
penfibly,  for  declenfion  of  the  Flood ;  and  renovation 
of  nature  ;  of  the  vegetable,  of  the  animal  world. 

After  the  earth  had  been  foak’d  for  a  twelve  months 
under  a  mile  depth  of  water  ^  is  it  in  anv  denree  like— 
ly,  that  autumn  fhould  be  a  proper  time  for  its  relief  * 
either  for  drying  the.  earth  again,  for  the  vegetation  of 
plants,  for  the  propagation  ot  animals,  the  matter  is 
fo  apparent,  fo  felf-evident,  that  I  cannot  perfuade  my - 
felf,  any  one  can  helitate  in  their  judgment  about  it. 
no  Theory,  or  calculation  can  overcome  thefe  reafon- 
mgs .  if  we  admit,  GOD  almighty  a6t$  with  the  lame 
judgment  as  we  fhould. 
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V. 


BALAAM  DRUID 

‘  t:  ’  -  '  -  A 

Theological  Question. 


Ingredere  O  magnos  ■,  aderit  jam  tempus ,  honores. 

Virgil. 


Numbers  XXII.  6.  /  wot,  that  he  whom  thou  bleffeft, 

is  hleffed ;  and  he  whom  thou  curfejl ,  is  curfed. 

THIS  chapter ,  and  the  following,  pertaining 

to  it,  are  fome  of  the  fined:  in  the  Bible” 

the  fineft  in  all  hiftory ;  and  the  hiftory,  the 
fineft  told.  1 

The  words  are  thofe  of  Balak  king  of  the  Moabites 
neighbours  of  the  Midianites.  from  thefe  Midianites’ 
our  oldeft  Britons  are  defcended,  in  the  firft  and  pure 
ages.  r 

The  children  of  Ifrael ,  under  the  conduct  of  Mofes 
were  now  travelling  with  a  high  hand,  thro’  the  coun- 
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trys  between  Jordan,  and  the  river  Euphrates;  the  land 
of  the  Amorites,  Moabites,  Midianites,  and  others ;  all 
utterly  unable  to  withftand  the  amazing  impetuofity, 
of  the  four  great  armys  of  Ifrael ,  led  on,  by  their  Cap¬ 
tain  General,  Jehovah ,  the  veritable  Lord  of  hofis. 

Well  might  Balak  fay,  “  now  Jh all  this  company ',  lick 
“  up  all  that  is  round  about  us ;  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the 
“  grafs  °J  the  field.”  he  therefore  fent  for  Balaam  the 
Seer,  the  Prophet,  Magus ,  Druid,  who  dwelt  by  the 
Euphrates ;  a  man  of  high  eminence  ;  thinking  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  call  in,  divine  aid,  againft  fo  formidable  a 

danger. 

“  Come  now  therefore  I  pray  thee ,  curfe  me  this  people ; 
“  for  they  are  too  mighty  for  me.  per  adventure^  I  jhall 
£C  prevail ,  that  we  may  finite  them  ;  that  I  may  drive 
“  them  out  of  the  land,  for  I  wot ,  that  he  whom  thou 
«  bleffefl ,  is  bleffed ;  and  he  whom  thou  curfeft ,  is  curfed 

I  (hall  I.  fpeak  of  that  high  and  exalted  privilege 
given  to  a  man,  the  divine  commiffion  of  benediction 
and  of  malediction  ;  bleffing  and  curling. 

II.  We  fhall  apply  to  the  particular  hiftory  of  Ba¬ 
laam,  and  his  prince  Balak. 

Bleffing,  and  curfmg  were  the  inherent  powers  of 
the  antient  patriarchal  priefthood ;  anointed,  confe- 
crated,  by  the  immediate  defignation  of  God  almighty, 
and  by  order  of  primogeniture. 

Melchifedec ,  prieft  of  the  mo  ft  high  God,  bleffed 

Abraham.  Abraham  was  a  like  patriarchal  prieft. 

God 
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God  fays  to  Abimelec ,  Gen.  XX.  7.  he  is  a  prophet , 
he  fhall  pray  for  thee  ;  <2;^  thou  fhalt  live .  his  prayer 
and  abfolution  fhall  reverfe  the  decree,  I  had  pro¬ 
nounc’d  againft  thee,  for  ver.  3.  behold ,  thou  art  a  dead 
man .  otherwife  thou  fhalt  dye ,  tfW  <2//  //W  thou  haft. 

So  Abraha7n  prayed  unto  God ,  he  healed  him , 

am/  all  his. 

Ifaac  in  G*#.  XXVII.  29.  pronounces  in  an  Eucha- 
riftic  feftival,  curfted  is  every  one ,  curfeth  thee ;  and 
bleffed  is  he ,  blejfeth  thee,  he  was  then,  as  he  ap¬ 
prehended,  confecrating  his  eldeft  fon,  in  a  folemn 
manner,  to  the  priefthood  ;  according  to  patriarchal 
ufage. 

Numbers  VI.  23.  God  gives  to  Aaron  the  formulary 
of  the  general  benediction  ;  which  he  fhould  ufe,  upon 
folemn  occafions,  to  the  people. 

Deuteron.  X.  8.  Aaron  dyed,  and  Eleazar  fuc- 
ceeded  him ,  to  ft  and  before  the  Lord ,  and  to  blefs  in  his 
name. 

The  priefthood  of  the  Jews  was  by  family-defcent, 
but  ftill  the  patriarchal  method  was  kept  up,  of  parti¬ 
cular  defignation,  and  unCtion  of  the  holy  fpirit.  this 
was  the  cafe  of  all  the  Judges,  male  and  female  :  of  all 
the  prophets,  king  Saul  was  caught  by  the  fpirit  of 
the  Lord,  young  David  felt  the  divine  influence, 
when  he  flew  the  lyon  and  the  bear,  and  the  giant 
Goliath. 

The  power  of  benediction  and  malediction  was  but 
vicarious ;  not  abfolute ;  as  what  the  papifts  make  of 
abfolution.  no  otherwife  is  this  power  of  the  Chriftian 
priefthood  to  be  underftood.  ’tis  God  alone  that  ra¬ 
ti  fys 


\ 
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tifys  it,  or  annuls  it.  the  prieft  is  only  the  vifible  in- 
ftrument  to  convey  it. 

Few  inftances  occur  of  maledidtion.  Noah  curled  his 
fon  Canaan  for  a  grievous  fault.  Curfe ye  Meroz ,  fays 
the  prophetefs  Deborah .  fire  from  heaven  called  upon 
\Sm.<gAhaziah\  meftengers,  fent  to  take  Elijah .  II.  Kings  I. 
forty-two  children  devoured  by  two  fhe-bears,  on  Eli - 
Jha  s  curfe.  II.  Kings  II. 

Our  Saviour  never  exercifed  it,  but  on  the  barren 
fig-tree,  he  check’d  the  difciples,  for  calling  down 
fire  from  heaven  as  Elijah  did  :  on  the  inhofpitable  Sa¬ 
maritans. 

The  heathen  were  not  unacquainted  in  this  particu¬ 
lar.  Chryfes ,  prieft  of  Apollo ,  curfed  the  Greeks  in 
Homer ,  for  carrying  away  his  daughter,  and  a  plague 
fell  upon  them. 

Obferve  we,  our  Druids  being  patriarchal  priefts, 
were  pofiefted  of  the  fame  power,  they  came  from 
Balaams  country,  and  Balaam  himfelf  may  properly 
be  called  a  Druid  ;  a  Perfian  Magus .  fuch  were  the 
Arabian  Magi ,  that  vifited  our  Saviour  an  infant,  all 
had  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  the  power  of  malediElion 
and  benediction . 

Balaam  bore  a  ftaff.  fo  Elijah ,  fo  our  Druids.  Eli- 
pa  a  leathern  girdle.  Samuel  a  mantle,  as  cuftomarily 
all  prophets,  Druids,  priefts,  fpiritual  perfons. 

We  have  a  famous  inftance  in  Tacitus ,  the  Roman 
hiftorian.  when  Suetonius  the  proprietor  attackt  the 
ifle  of  Anglefey,  the  chief  feat  of  our  Brittifh  Druids ; 
they  were  oppofed  by  their  troops,  our  Druids  inter¬ 
mixed,  and  Druidefies,  with  difheverd  hair,  and  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands ;  pouring  forth  execrations  upon 
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the  Romans,  and  C&far  fpeaks  of  the  Druids  power 
of  excommunication ;  which  is  the  fame  thing  :  a  ter¬ 
rible  fentence,  equivalent  to  maledi&ion. 

Juft  fo  Balak  follicited  Balaam  to  curfe  the  people 
of  Ifrael.  “  they  are  too  mighty  for  me.  then ,  perad- 

venture ,  I  may  be  able  to  fmite  them,  for  well  I 
“  know ,  that  he ,  whom  thou  bleffef  ,  is  bleffed ;  and  whom 
“  thou  curfejl)  is  curfed." 

Benediction  was  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  the 
priefthood,  from  the  beginning ;  continued  from  crea¬ 
tion,  when  GOD  bleffed  our  firft  parents.  GOD  bleffed 
NO  A  after  the  flood.  Genef.  IX.  x.  ’twas  one  efpe- 
cial  part  of  the  public  lervice  of  religion,  going  to 
benediElion  was  a  way  of  fpeech,  equivalent  to  our  fay- 
mg,  going  to  church . 

Benediction  was  one  of  the  high  purpofes  thereof, 
we  go  not  to  church  on  Sundays,  like  frequenting  a 
Court-levee,  out  of  mere  pomp  and  vanity,  to  fhow 
brilliant  clothes,  mix  and  converfe  with  an  idle  croud  ; 
but  to  adore  the  king  of  kings:  and  are  fure  to  go 
home  with  a  blefling,  for  the  future  week,  when  we 
have  performed  our  duty  acceptably. 

Benedidtion  was  the  fecond  of  the  famous  precepts  of 
Noah,  as  commonly  call’d;  held  in  great  effimation, 
by  the  Jews,  their  profelytes  fwear  to  thofe  VII.  pre¬ 
cepts  ;  and  all  their  fcholars,  at  admiflion  into  their 
fchools. 

They  held  the  prieft  to  be  in  God’s  place,  as  God 
often  did  it  in  perfon.  Genef,  XXXV.  9.  God  ap¬ 
peared  to  Jacob ,  when  he  came  from  Padan-aram,  and 
bkffed  him.  this  Jacob  declares  to  his  fon  Jofeph ,  Gen . 

XL  VIII. 
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XL VIII.  3.  he  then  orders  him  to  bring  him  his  two 
fons,  to  benediElion ,  v.  9*  Gen.  XL VII.  7’  J ucob  blejfed 

Pharaoh ,  as  prieft  and  prophet. 

Innumerable  more  paflages  are  in  facred  fcripture, 
concerning  this  matter.  Our  Saviour  at  parting  with 
his  difciples,  on  his  afcenfion,  lifted  up  his .  hands  and 
blejfed  them,  they  that  difcern  fpiritual  things  know, 
that  this  high  prerogative  remains  ordinarily,  with  the 
Chriftian  priefts ;  extraordinarily,  with  the  bifhops. 

II.  Let  us  refume  the  remarkable  hiftory  af  Balaam, 
come  now,  I  pray  thee ,  fays  king  Balak ,  curfe  me  this 
people ,  for  they  are  too  mighty  for  me.  by  thy  help,  I 
may  perad venture,  be  able  to  overcome  them,  for  I 
knew,  whom  thou  blejfef ,  is  blejfed  \  and  who?n  thou 
cur f eft,  is  cur  fed. 

He  was  fufficiently  apprized  of  this  divine  privilege, 
inherent  in  the  facred  order,  and  Balaam  was  a  Druid 
of  eminence,  an  Archdruid  j  as  we  in  modern  terms, 
may  fay,  a  bifhop,  or  Archbifhop. 

The  firfl  time  the  princes  of  Moab  came  to  him, 
God  exprelly  forbad  him  going :  the  fecond  time, 
when  he  fent  a  more  fplendid  embaffage,  a  greater  pre- 
fent  of  money,  greater  promifes  of  preferment,  more 
earnefi  follicitation  :  God  faid  to  him,  if  the  men  co7ne 
to  call  thee  ;  rife  up,  and  go  with  them .  what  follows  ? 

“  And  Balaam  rofe  up  in  the  morning,  and  f addled 
ii  his  afs  and  went  with  the  princes  of  Moab . 

«  find  Gods  anger  was  kindled,  becaufe  he  went,  and 
<£  the  angel  of  the  Lord  flood  in  his  way  j  for  an  adver- 
u  fary  againft  him  A 
z 


Ver.  32. 
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'  Ver.  32.  he  tells  him,  I  went  out  to  withftand  thee , 
hecaufe  thy  way  is  perverfe  before  me. 

The  matter,  at  firft  fight,  is  apparently  difficult. 
God  bad  him  to  go,  with  the  princes,  wherefore  is 
he  forbidden  ;  why  is  God’s  anger  kindled  again!!  him ; 
why  is  the  angel  fent  to  withftand  him :  how  is  his 
way  perverfe  ? 

I  anfwer.  when  the  princes  of  Moab  came  to  him, 
the  fecond  time,  God  laid  to  him.  if  the  men  come  to 
call  thee ,  rife  upy  and  go  with  them . 

The  meaning  is,  let  it  be  the  bufmefs  of  thefe 
princes,  to  come  to  thy  levee ,  and  with  humility  in¬ 
quire,  what  God  has  laid  to  thee,  this  night ;  whether 
he  has  permitted  thee  to  go  with  us  ? 

The  embalfadors  of  a  king  ought  thus  to  behave, 
towards  the  embalfadors  of  the  king  of  kings,  the  pro¬ 
phets  levee,  is  like  that  of  going  to  church ;  not  like 
that  of  going  to  Court,  for  pomp  and  pageantry. 

A  parallel  cafe  we  meet  with  in  II.  Kings  V.  Naa- 
man  the  great  Syrian  prince,  chief  General  of  the  army, 
of  the  potent  king  of  Damafcus,  a  great  man  with  his 
mafter ,  and  honorable  y  a  mighty  man  of  valor ,  he  came 
with  his  horfes  and  chariots,  a  vaft  retinue,  and  equi¬ 
page  ;  many  talents  in  money,  many  changes  of  rai¬ 
ment,  and  rich  prefents,  according  to  the  eaftern  mode, 
when  he  was  to  approach  a  prophet,  a  man  of  God, 
one  endued  with  the  holy  fpirit,  and  fupernatural  power, 
he  juftly  thought,  he  muft  make  a  fplendid  figure,  not 
appear  before  God  with  an  empty  hand,  in  an  undrefs ; 
for  in  all  antiquity,  they  drefi:  themfelves  in  their  beft 

M  apparel, 
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apparel,  ornaments,  jewels,  when  they  went  to  public 
worfhip. 

So  Naaman ;  when  he  prefented  himfelf  before  the 
prophet ;  and  when  he  hoped  for  fo  great  a  benefit,  as 
a  cure  of  his  leprofy.  accordingly  he  came,  and  flood 
at  the  door  of  the  houfe  of  Elijha ,  waiting  for  the  pro¬ 
phet  coming  to  him. 

Elijha  fent  his  fervant  to  him  ;  bid  him  wa/h  /even 
times  in  Jordan ,  and  he  recover  d  of  his  leprofy . 

But  Naaman  was  wroth ,  and  went  away  faying . 
I  expedted  he  would  come  out  to  me,  and  behave  with 
fui table  humility  and  politenefs  to  a  perfon  of  my  high 
rank  and  character.  I  fuppofed,  he  would  ufe  much 
ceremony,  wave  his  hand  over  the  place,  calling  on 
the  name  of  Jehovah  his  God.  II.  Kings  V.  it. 

The  meaning  of  the  expreftion  wave,  is  to  make  a 
crofs ,  as  we  do  in  baptifm.  for  from  higheft  antiquity, 
great  has  been  the  regard  fhown  towards  the  form  of 
the  crofs ;  being  held  for  the  facred  fymbol  of  bene- 
di&ion. 

Thus  Jacob  ufed  the  ceremony  of  the  crofs.  Genef 
XLVIII.  in  a  folemn  blefftng  of  JofepE  s  children,  ’tis 
a  fign  falutary.  when  the  children  of  Ifrael  were  or¬ 
der’d  to  celebrate  the  firft  pafiover,  with  a  bunch  of 
hyffop,  dip’d  in  the  blood  of  the  pafchal  lamb,  they 
were  to  ftrike  it  upon  the  top,  and  threfhold,  and  two 
fides  of  the  door,  which  made  the  fign  of  a  crofs,  and 
the  deflroying  angel  paft  over ,  and  flew  not  the  firft- 
born,  in  that  houfe.  whence  pafiover. 

When  an  offering  of  a  firft  harveft-flieaf  of  corn, 
was  made  to  the  prieft,  at  the  vernal  equinox,  or  paff- 

2  over 
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over  time,  he  thus  waved  it  before  the  Lord,  to  obtain 
a  bleffmg,  for  the  whole  harveft.  and  no  doubt,  but 
it  had  a  prophetic  regard  to  our  Saviour’s  fuffering  at 
that  vernal  equinox. 

Hence  comes  it  in  patriarchal  ufage,  that  the  Druids, 
in  gathering  their  milletoe,  at  the  winter  folftice,  croffed 
their  hands,  as  Pliny  informs  us. 

N, daman  therefore  expected  the  fame  ceremony,  but 
on  going  off  in  a  rage,  his  fervants  perfuaded  him,  to 
obey  the  prophet’s  injunction :  and  he  found  the  good 
effe&s  of  it.  he  returned,  and  waited  on  him,  and 
offer  d  a  reward,  as  was  always  cuftomary,  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions.  prophets  are  men,  and  muft  be  maintain’d, 
their  fpiritual  fervices,  and  their  gifts,  are  not  to  be 
taken  for  nothing. 

The  Syrian  prince  perceived,  Elijah  was  truly  a  pro¬ 
phet  of  Jehovah  ;  and  in  that  character,  fuperior  to  a 
prince,  the  prophet  well  fuftain’d  the  dignity  of  his 
character  5  did  not  go  out  to  him  to  pay  him  worihio. 

but  fent  his  fervant  to  him,  with  the  falutiferous  mef- 
fage.  .  . 

Inflead  of  our  Druid  Balaam  obeying  the  divine  in¬ 
junction,  if  the  Princes  of  Moab  wait  at  thy  levee ,  come 

to  call  thee ,  rife  up  and  yo  with  them ,  what  did 

he  do? 

Balaam  rofe  up  in  the  morning ,  and  faddled  his  aft, 
and  went  with  the  princes  of  Moab. 

He  went  very  officioufly  to  call  them  ;  he  halted  to 
the  prize,  the  reward  ;  plenty  of  riches  and  honors  and 
dignities  and  preferments,  he  painted  before  his  eyes, 

M  2  the 
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the  fplendors  of  a  royal  palace  ;  he  fhould  appear  at 
the  king’s  levee  diftinguifh’d  amid  the  crowd ;  and 
perhaps  on  a  fabbath  day,  to  augment  the  tumult  and 
diftipation  of  the  profane  multitude  ;  more  follicitous 
of  the  fmiles  of  an  earthly  monarch,  than  of  paying  his 
adoration  to  the  king  of  heaven,  and  thus  encouraging 
the  reft  of  the  thoughtlefs  world,  by  his  bad  example. 

For  this,  God's  anger  was  kindled ,  and  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  food  in  his  way ,  for  an  adverfary  againft 
him .  for  this  he  went  out  to  withfland  him ,  becaufe  his 
way  was  perverfe  before  God . 

God,  who  knew  the  heart  of  Balaam ,  faw  his  eager 
inclination  to  accompany  the  Moabite  ambafladors  :  he 
rofe  up  early  in  the  mornings  called  up  his  two  fervants, 
to  faddle  the  afles,  and  prepare  for  a  journey  ;  whilft 
he  knock’d  at  the  chamber  doors  of  the  princes ;  and 
hurryed  them,  to  fet  out  on  their  return  :  to  lofe  no 
time. 

His  patience  waited  not  for  them  to  attend  his  levee ; 
with  intreatys  and  perfuaftons  to  go  with  them  :  to 
know,  what  the  Lord  God  had  faid  to  him  to  night  5 
whether  he  had  leave  to  accompany  them ;  to  affure 
them  how  grateful  it  would  be  to  the  king,  how  ho¬ 
norable  to  themfelves  in  perfuading  him  :  how  much 
for  his  own  advantage  ? 

But  thefe  addreffes  he  could  not  ftay  for.  he  was 
before-hand  with  the  princes  ;  and  teftify’d  his  eager 
purfuit.  he  already  enjoy’d  the  royal  bounty,  and  rich 
emoluments,  the  reward  of  that  divine  power,  inherent 
in  his  office  ;  benediction  and  malediction . 


* 


Let 
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Let  us  confider  the  nature  of  this  great,  and  fuper- 
lative  gift.  God  almighty,  the  fupreme  governor  of 
the  world,  becaufe  he  is  infinitely  above  us,  abfolutely 
invifible  to  mortal  eye,  has  been  fo  extremely  con- 
defcending,  as  to  ordain  a  vifible  priefthood;  men  like 
ourfelves,  in  nature,  to  whom  he  has  delegated  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  power. 

A  prieft  is  his  reprefentative,  to  communicate  a  no¬ 
tification  of  his  blejftngSy  of  his  difpleafure,  as  Nathan 
to  king  David :  to  deliver  his  rewards,  and  his  threat- 
nings ;  GOD  has  affiired  us,  he  will  ratify  it.  i.  e.  not 
exactly  and  inftantaneoufly,  according  to  the  pronun¬ 
ciation.  he  fees  the  hearty  and  adts  according  to  that 
knowledge ;  the  merit,  the  demerit,  we  muft  not 
fancy,  the  prieft’s  abfolution,  abfolute  :  ’tis  only  condi¬ 
tional. 

The  prieft  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  his 
people,  he  prefents  their  offerings,  their  prayers,  their 
facrifices ;  and  declares  what  is  the  pleafure  of  the 
Almighty. 

Great  was  the  honor,  refpedt  and  reverence  paid  to 
thefe  mediators;  called  men  of  GOD,  divine  perfons. 
when  Obadiah  a  prince,  I.  Kings  XVIII.  met  Elijah 
the  prophet,  he  fell  on  his  face,  and  worfhiped  him, 
and  called  him  my  lord. 

To  return  to  Balaam .  the  prophets  were  cuftoma- 
rily  rewarded  :  called  the  reward  of  divination .  they 
were  men,  were  to  be  maintained  ;  their  wages  was 
due  for  their  work,  when  Saul  was  fent  to  feek  his 
father’s  affes,  the  fervant  faid  to  him,  there  is  in  this 
city ,  a  man  of  God ,  an  honorable  man ,  all  that  he  faith , 

cometh 
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cometh  furely  to  pafs  ;  now  let  ns  go  thither ,  per  adven¬ 
ture,  he  can  few  us,  the  way  that  we  Jhould  go. 

This  was  Samuel  the  prophet,  then  faid  Saul  to  his 
fervant ,  if  we  go,  what  Jloall  we  bring  the  man  f  for  the 
bread  is  / pent  in  our  vejfels.  and  there  is  not  a  prefent, 
to  bring  to  the  man  of  God,  what  have  we  ? 

And  the  fervant  anfwered.  behold,  I  have  here  at 
hand,  the  fourth  part  of  a  Jhekel  of  ftlver.  that  will  I 
give,  to  the  man  of  God,  to  tell  us  our  way . 

When  the  elders  of  Moab  went  firft  to  Balaam, 
ver.  7.  they  took  the  rewards  of  divination  in  their 

'  9 

hands.  Balaam  might  juftly  and  without  blame,  have 
accepted  them,  but  his  fault  was,  not  ftrictly  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  divine  injunction. 

This  fentiment  is  confirm’d  by  that  ftory  of  the  pro¬ 
phet,  who  was  torn  by  the  lion,  in  the  way  ;  returning 
from  the  lying  prophet,  who  entertain’d  him,  contrary 
to  God’s  injunction,  that  he  Jhould  eat  no  bread,  drink 
?io  water  in  the  place . 

He  had  conftancy  enough,  to  refufe  the  king’s  offer 
of  an  entertainment,  and  a  royal  reward,  but  at  laft, 
was  overcome,  for  fake  of  a  dinner.  I.  Kings  XIII. 

This  prophet  had  experienc’d  the  honor  of  a  divine 
communication,  directly ;  which  fent  him  on  his  er¬ 
rand.  he  ought  not  to  have  tranfgreffed  ;  not  to  have 
,  eaten,  without  a  like  communication  to  himfelf. 

God  almighty  knew  the  heart  of  Balaam ,  a  little, 
low  foul ;  imagining,  the  deity  had  no  conftancy,  but 
chang’d  his  opinion,  without  communicating  his  orders 
to  him,  directly,  and  immediately.  God  judges  of  us 
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chiefly  by  the  heart,  more  than  by  external  actions  5 

which  are  frequently  neceflitated,  to  give  way  to  cafual 
occurrences. 

But  God’s  ambafladors,  Druids,  prophets,  priefts, 
fpiritual  perfons,  debafe  their  high  office,  proftitute  the 
facred  character,  in  too  officioufly  running  after  the 
princes  of  Moab  ;  in  attending  their  levees :  but  efpe- 

cially  on  fabbath  days ;  in  political  dependences,  and 
fervile  adulation. 

Tis  enough,  to  go  on  a  week  day,  when  they  are 
called  upon,  if  they  are  overlook’d  by  an  earthly 
prince,  there  is  one  in  heaven,  who  can  better  difcern 
their  heart,  and  their  merit ;  and  proportionably  re¬ 
ward  them.  1 


St.  George ,  §>jieen- Square,  15  Aug.  1762. 
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TTlic  Sabbath  the  Foundation  oF  Government  * 

A  N 

ARGUMENT. 

— —  Meque  ad  tua  limina ,  Phoebe , 

Ipfe  manu ,  multo  fufpenfutn  numine 3  due  as. 

Virgil. 

Genesis  II.  i.  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
finijhedy  and  all  the  hofl  of  them . 

2.  And  on  the  f event h  day  GOD  ended  his  work ,  which 

he  had  made  ;  refed  on  the  feventh  dayy  from 

all  his  work y  which  he  had  made . 

3.  GOD  £/#</  feventh  day ,  **</  fanttifyed  it ; 
becaufe  that  in  tty  he  had  refed  from  all  his  work  y 
which  GOD  created ,  and  made . 

THUS  was  Creation  finifhed,  in  fix  days. 

There  are  two  reafons,  why  the  almighty 

Creator  was  pleafed  to  reckon  this  great  ope¬ 
ration,  by  days-works. 


N 


1.  To 
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1.  To  teach  us,  to  adt  orderly,  and  regularly ;  with¬ 
out  which,  no  perfedt  work  can  be  done,  council,  de¬ 
liberation,  thought,  wifdom  mu  ft  be  employ’d,  in  every 
buftnefs  of  confequence.  a  precipitate  effedt  may  by 
chance ,  be  produc’d  to  good  purpofe.  but  then  ’tis 
matter  of  chance,  and  fortune ;  not  of  prudence. 

2.  There  is  another,  a  higher,  a  divine  purpofe  pur- 
fued,  in  this  regular  procedure  of  the  great  Architect 
of  the  world  ;  to  define  the  time,  we  are  to  give,  for 
the  adoratio?!  of  our  Supreme  Benefadtor,  and  to  give 
the  higheft  fandtion,  that  pofiibly  could  be,  to  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  even  God  almighty’s  own  example:  and  to  teach 
us,  the  infinite  importance,  and  excellence  of  the  duty, 
for  the  good  of  the  world. 

In  fpeaking  to  thefe  words,  my  intent  is,  to  inlarge 
on  the  two  great  Laws  of  the  moral  world  annexed, 
conjoin’d,  to  the  work  of  Creation.  I.  the  Law  of  the 
Sabbath.  II.  the  Law  of  Matrimony,  thefe  two  are 
coeval  with  creation,  a  neceffary  part  of  it,  the  com¬ 
pletion  thereof,  for  on  them  refts  the  bafis  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

I.  Concerning  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath,  of  GOD’S 
bleffing  and  fan&ifying  it>  imprefling  on  it  a  facred 
charadter  :  and  giving  his  own  example  to  inforce  it. 

>  GOD  made  the  world,  to  provide  happinefs  for  an 
infinity  of  creatures  ;  that  they  might  enjoy  happinefs  • 
according  to  their  feveral  natures,  and  capacitys.  he 
made  the  world,  wherein  we,  his  rational  creatures, 
are  to  enjoy  happinefs.  do  we  then  not  owe  him  our 
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fuit,  and  fervice ;  to  our  heavenly  Lord  ;  from  whom 
we  have  our  being,  and  all  the  comforts,  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  life?  to  worlhip  GOD  is  a  natural  duty.  ' 

Gratitude  is  a  natural  principle,  and  indifpenfible 
duty,  could  we  be  ignorant  of  it,  the  brute  creation 
would  teach  it ;  the  horfie  knoweth  his  rider  ;  that  feeds 
him,  and  ufes  him  kindly  :  the  ox  knows  his  majler s 
crib,  the  dog  licks  the  hand  that  cherifhes  him ;  and  he 

repays  it  with  fidelity ;  and  love  without  flattery,  or 
diftimulation. 

To  worfhip  GOD,  is  a  moral  duty,  and  GOD  has 
een  pleafed  to  acquaint  us,  with  the  day,  whereon 
we  are  to  perform  it,  in  a  public  way. 

GOD  gave  us  all  our  time :  and  he  has  been  kind 
enough,  to  acquaint  us,  with  the  quantity  of  time  al¬ 
lotted  for  our  duty  towards  him  ;  one  day  in  feven. 

He  has  given  us  this  notice,  not  only  by  way  of  pre¬ 
cept  ;  but  example  too  ;  which  we  all  allow  to  be  more 
prevalent,  than  precept,  he  rejled  from  his  labor ,  on 
t  e  feventh  day\  fo  are  we  to  do .  beneficent  Supreme, 
kindly,  to  teach  us,  in  fo  effectual  a  method,  with  what 
is  our  juft  duty  ;  what  is  acceptable  to  him. 

To  worfhip  GOD,  is  a  religious  duty;  ’tis  religion, 
lives  there  then  a  rational  creature,  upon  the  face  of 
our  earth,  that  can  negleCt  a  duty,  natural ,  morale  re¬ 
ligious  :  the  command  of  his  kind  maker,  a  law  en¬ 
acted  upon  the  plaineft,  jufteft  principle  :  a  duty,  parf 
and  beft  part  of  his  nature ;  connected  with  it,  con¬ 
nected  with  creation,  enforc’d  by  GOD’S  own  example! 

.Do  we  not  rufti  into  his  courts,  with  hafte,  and  ala¬ 
crity,  to  keep  the  holy  day  ;  the  high  feftival ;  the  glo- 

N  2  rious 
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rious  folemnity,  the  affembly  of  the  faints ;  comme¬ 
morative  of  the  world’s  great  birth-day,  the  mighty 
labor  finifh’d,  and  blejfed ,  and  fanEHjy  d\  which  gave 
us  our  being,  and  well-being  ?  when  the  univerfal 
frame  was  fpread  out  like  a  fair  volume,  for  our  perufal 
and  enjoyment  ? 

Can  any  one  think,  they  deferve  the  warmth  of  fun- 
fhine,  and  the  precious  bleffings  of  divine  providence, 
that  like  kindly  dews,  continually,  and  plentifully 
defcend  upon  our  heads  ;  if  we  do  not  fo  much  as 
acknowledge  them,  by  obeying  his  injunction,  of  the 
public  fervice  of  the  church  ? 

Lord ,  who  Jhall  dwell  in  thy  tabernacle ,  who  fhall  reft 
upon  thy  holy  hill  ? 

’Tis  not  the  private  duty  only,  which  we  are  to  pay 
in  our  clofets,  that  fulfils  the  demand ;  which  GOD 
only  fees,  but  our  example  in  public,  is  requir’d,  and 
GOD  himfelf  has  led  us  in  the  way ;  by  exhibiting  his 
own  example ,  a  divine  leffon  ;  which  he  has  eftablifh’d 
upon  the  bafis  of  creation  its  felf.  plainly  fhowing,  as 
it  were,  that  the  world  was  made  for  this  purpofe,  and 
that  we  have  no  title  to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  if  we 
negleCt  to  fulfil  the  injunction. 

And  we  cannot  be  diftant  from  truth,  if  we  aflert  it, 
that  the  world  was  made  for  this  very  purpofe.  but 
this,  perhaps,  wants  a  little  explanation,  for  it  mu  ft 
be  acknowledged,  religion  is  our  true  life  :  becaufe  this 
life  is  temporary,  the  other  is  to  be  of  an  eternal  du¬ 
ration. 

Aik  we  the  queftion,  why  was  the  world  made  ? 
feme  will  be  apt  to  fay,  for  GOD’S  glory.  I  anfwer, 

2  *  this 
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this  may,  and  ought  to  be  a  collateral,  but  not  the. 
chief,  and  ultimate  purpofe.  glory,  and  honor,  and 
majefty,  and  the  like  pomps,  are  truly  the  delight  of 
earthly  minds,  of  fublunary  monarch s. 

Not  fo,  of  the  immortal,  the  eternal,  all  perfect  dei¬ 
ty,  infinitely  happy  in  the  participation,  the  community 
of  the  three  divine  perfonalitys  of  the  Godhead  :  wants 
not  the  fnuff  of  mortal  incenfe,  for  his ,  but  for  our 
own  fakes. 

And  this  it  is,  now  time  for  us  to  explain,  when 
GOD  made  the  world,  by  the  word  of  his  mouth  ;  he 
made  it,  becaufe  he  was  all  good ;  he  was  goodnefs  its 
felf ;  eflential  goodnefs,  whom  Plato  calls  the  Good. 
in  a  word,  he  made  the  world,  out  of  the  pure  prin¬ 
ciple  of  goodnefs. 

JHe  had  created  thofe  glorious,  and  immortal  fpirits, 
the  angels,  he  made  them  to  be  happy ;  and  he  was 
pleafed  to  inlarge  his  family,  to  a  boundlefs  degree,  he 
inlarged  the  good  principle,  beyond  all  meafure,  he 
formed  the  race  of  men ;  immenfe  was  the  number  of 
his  beneficiarys,  the  daily  obje&s  of  his  fuftentation. 

He  extended  his  arm  to  creke,  and  he  opened  his 
hand  ;  he  continues  it  open,  for  their  fupport.  fo  that 
it  does  not  appear,  there  is  one  fingle  fpecies  of  all  his 
creatures,  whether  vegetable,  or  animal,  that  is  loft, 
fince  creation,  how  watchful,  as  well  as  careful,  is  his 
providence,  to  feed  his  family ;  and  preferve  them, 
from  all  the  accidents,  that  may  threaten  a  deftrudlion, 
of  any.  particular  race  ! 

Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  made ,  and  all  the 
hof  of  them  \  and  GOD  fzw  that  they  were  very  good : 

fair,. 
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fair,  as  the  fair  original,  when  as  Job  fays,  XXVIII.  7. 
the  morning  fears  fang  together ;  and  all  the  fans  of 
GOD  fhouted  for  joy. 

God  made  not  only  this  low  earth  for  us  to  inhabit, 
but  he  mlarg’d  it,  into  an  infinite  volume;  he  cover’d 
our  globe  with  a  fplendid  roof,  a  canopy  of  ftars.  that 
is  underftood,  in  what  the  holy  penman  fays,  the  heavens , 
and  all  the  hojl  of  them,  and  all  thefe,  we  have  reafon 
to  fuppofe  are  fo  many  funs  encompafs’d  with  worlds, 
as  our  fun  is ;  all  ftored  with  their  proper  inhabitants, 
what  a  world  is  here  ;  what  a  Creator  ?  who  defires 
not  to  be  of  the  family  of  fo  great  a  Being  ? 

To  come  nearer  home,  he  made  the  Ju?7  to  rule  the  day , 
and  the  moon  to  ride  the  night .  he  left  us  not  to  grovel 
in  darknefs,  he  brought  us  forth,  to  his  marvellous 
light,  both  the  fun  and  the  earth  were  made  for  our 
delight,  and  fupport  :  to  fill  our  hearts  with  glad?iefs> 
as  well  as  for  the  necefiary  comfort  of  our  lives. 

Now  come  we  in  a  more  intimate  view  to  confider, 
the  condudt  of  divine  providence,  as  deliver’d  in  our 
II.  chapter  of  Genefis. 

'Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  fjiifhed^  and  all 
the  hojl  of  them. 

And  on  the  feventh  day  GOD  ended  his  work  which 
he  had  made  ;  and  he  refed  07t  the  feventh  dayy  from  all 
his  work ,  which  he  had  made. 

And  GOD  hlejfed  the  feventh  day ,  and  fanSlifyed  it , 
becaufe  that  in  it ,  he  had  refed  from  all  his  work ,  which 
GOD  created  a?td  made. 

How  magnificently  does  this  holy  Secretary  of  heaven, 
deferibe  this  great,  and  glorious  work  of  creation  ! 

and 
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and  give  us,  this  great  Law,  in  the  noble,  the  Attic 
Style  of  a  Legislator  ! 

-  us  now  mark  the  divine  purpofe.  Creation 
finifhed  \  the  Sabbath  instituted  :  a  dole  connexion, 
great  mu  ft  be  the  purpofe,  fet  forth  therein,  the  one 
is  the  Sanction  of  the  other,  the  man  that  difregards 
the  fabbath,  plainly  declares  himSelf,  but  a  by-blow  of 
the  Creation. 

In  vain,  does  he  range  the  fields  on  that  day,  and 
admire  the  verdant  beautys  of  Creation  ;  neglecting  the 
ordinance  of  the  Creator  j  whom  he  ought  to  have 
been  praifing,  and  hymning,  with  his  fellow  Chriftians, 
and  with  the  morning  ftars,  the  celeftial  fens  of  GO 
in  the  happy  congregation,  under  the  immediate  in- 
fpe&ion  of  his  good  Sovereign  ;  in  his  courts,  rejoycing 
before  the  Lord ,  participating  of  the  blefled  Eucharift, 
the  fpiritual  nourifhment  of  the  Soul,  this  is  not  the 
Court  of  the  prince  ;  to  loiter  the  Sabbath  away,  there¬ 
in  :  to  court  the  favor  of  a  tranfient  fmile,  neglectful 
of  the  bleftings  of  heaven,  the  celeftial  Treafury  of  the 
Church,  the  city  of  GOD.  there  let  us  feek  to  be  en¬ 
roll’d  in  the  number,  of  happy  citizens,  and  fed  at  his 
table. 

This  is  the  fublime  happinefs  of  a  regular  mind  ; 
not  doing  his  own  will,  or  bufinefs,  following  his  own 
pleaiure,  and  idle  gratifications,  his  kind  author  has 
given  him  fix  days  for  that  purpofe,  a  full,  a  large  in¬ 
dulgence.  well  may  we  fay  to  him,  as  our  Saviour 
did,  to  his  drowfy  difciples,  what ,  could  ye  not  watch 
with  me  one  hour ,  one  day  in  feven  ?  do  you  refufc  me 
fiich  reafonable  homage ;  rather  refufe  yourfelf,  the  in¬ 
valuable 
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valuable  privilege  of  appearing  in  my  prefence,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  a  blefling  at  my  hand. 

II.  We  are  to  confider  the  other  great  Law  confe- 
quent  to  creation,  and  annexed  to  it,  the  Law  of  Ma¬ 
trimony. 

Behold  the  wifdom,  as  well  as  goodnefs  of  our  al¬ 
mighty  Father,  he  has  completed  a  world,  a  mighty 
work,  worthy  of  his  fkill,  his  power,  his  greatnefs,  his 
goodnefs  :  compleat  in  all  its  parts,  truly  admirable  in 

the  whole. 

It  becomes  a  judicious  workman  that  has  done  all 
this,  to  eftablifh  proper  laws,  and  rules,  for  the  admi- 
niftration  and  orderly  continuance  of  his  work,  and 
this  he  has  done  effectually. 

In  the  firft  place,  he  has  eftablifhed  the  Law  of  na¬ 
ture,  by  which  the  component  orbs  of  his  Syftem  con¬ 
tinue  their  perpetual  and  regular  courfe.  the  laws  of 
matter,  and  motion  are  fettled,  and  admit  of  no  varia¬ 
tion,  no  deviation,  the  Laws  of  the  vegetable,  the  ani¬ 
mal  world,  are  unalterable  ;  the  great  parts  of  earth 
and  feas,  of  fprings,  and  fountains,  the  revolutions  of 
' feafons  ;  all  anfwer  the  character  GOD  at  firft  pro¬ 
nounc’d  concerning  them,  all  are  very  good .  n 

Come  we  then  to  the  rational  part  of  Creation,  the 
human  kind,  inquire,  what  are  the  Laws  he  has  af- 
fign’d  us,  at  the  great  day  of  Jubilee,  when  he  refed 
from  all  his  work ,  and  furvey’d  it  with  due  compla¬ 
cency. 

Highly  remarkable  are  the  words  of  M  O  S  E  S.  he 
hie  fed  the  feventh  day ,  and  fanEHfyed  it .  he  confe- 
crated,  feperated  it,  from  common  days,  ’tis  a  Court- 
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day  of  heaven  :  not  a  Court-levee  day,  a  public  Fair 
revelrout ;  but  dedicated  to  the  audience  of  the  king 
of  kings,  for  the  liberal  diftribution  of  his  favors,  to 

all  that  make  their  regular  approach  thereto,  with  due 
devotion. 

We  have  hitherto  fpoke  of  the  Law  of  Sabbath,  if 
weperufe  the  latter  part  of  the  lid  chapter  of  Genefis. 

e  Lord  God  f aid,  it  is  not  good,  for  man  to  be  alone ; 
I  will  male  him  a  helpmate,  or  companion,  he  made 
woman,  of  a  part  of  him,  and  brought  her  to  Adam, 
therefore  pall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 

and  pall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  pall  be  one 
■flejh.  J 

Here  is  the  high  folemnity,  the  Inftitution  of  Matri¬ 
mony.  an  inftitution  equally  for  the  benefit  of  the 
woild,  as  that  of  Sabbath,  they  were  both  equally 
made  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  they  are  the  two 
jomt  Laws,  coeval  with  creation  ;  the  Laws  refpeding 
the  rational  world ;  of  equal  importance,  ufe,  and  ne- 
ceffity.  they  are  the  two  great  hinges  upon  which  the 
vaft  machine  of  the  world  turns  :  the  golden  chain 
whereon  Providence  has  fufpended  the  due  governance, 
and  continuance  of  the  world,  almighty  Power  has 

done  its  work,  now  Providence  takes  its  part  in  con¬ 
ducing  it. 

.  Sabbath  is  the  Moral  Law  :  Matrimonial  Union 
is  the  Political  Law,  of  Society ;  and  the  elder  of  the 

two,  in  point  of  time  ;  the  injunction  of  the  fixth  day, 
as  Sabbath  of  the  next. 

One  is  to  propagate  mankind  ;  the  other  to  preferve 
us  in  peace  j  and  intitle  us  to  God’s  bleffing.  one  is 
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to  form  Societys,  and  combinations  of  mankind ;  the 
other,  to  teach  us  our  duty  towards  God,  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  ourfelves. 

The  conjugal  union  produces  a  family,  many  fa- 
milys,  a  village  ;  many  villages,  a  town,  a  city,  a  pro¬ 
vince  :  many  provinces  a  kingdom,  many  kingdoms  an 
empire.  - 

See  then  the  beauty,  the  harmony,  the  beneficent 
purpofe  of  our  good  Creator,  in  all  his  works !  we  may 
fay  with  the  Pfalmift.  in  wifdom ,  0  Lord,  haft  thou 
made  them  all. 

Thefe  two  Laws  are  the  joint  frame  of  the  fabric,  of 
mankind’s  fecurity,  and  happinefs.  without  them,  the 
pins  that  knit  Society  together,  are  broken  ;  and  it  falls 
to  pieces,  is  diffolv’d.  this  to  humanity,  is  as  the 
grand,  and  univerfal  principle  of  gravitation  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  world ;  as  inftindt  to  animals,  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  to  their  prefervation,  and  continuance. 

A  vow  of  celibacy  is  a  diredt  affront  to  almighty 
GOD.  we  have  the  divine  word  for  it,  it  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone. 

Here  was  the  neceffity  of  God’s  enabling  thefe  funda¬ 
mental  ftatutes,  as  foon  as  he  had  finifh’d  the  world, 
for  free  agents,  as  mankind,  without  a  rule  of  adtion, 
is  the  greateft  of  abfurditys.  we  know  by  every  day’s 
experience,  every  month  s  execution,  tis  the  blot  of 

creation. 

We  fee  then  very  clearly,  how  neceffary  thefe  two 
Laws  are  to  Society  :  the  Sabbath  and  Matrimony,  but 
as  mankind  are  apt  to  be  corrupted;  the  enforcing, 
and  the  execution  of  thefe  Laws,  is  put  into  the  hands 
^  of 
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of  government,  the  government  is  to  guard  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  the  fubjeCt.  puniihment  and  execution  of 
offenders,  does  not  fufficiently  anfwer  the  end.  but  the 
wifeft,  and  rnoft  effectual  purpofe,  is  prevention,  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  tendency  to  evil. 

"I  his  falutary  view  is  only  and  effectually  purfued, 
by  due  attendance  on  the  Sabbatic  duty,  this  is  the 
true  method  to  make  an  imprejjion  on  the  heart,  they 
that  go  not  to  divine  worfhip,  cannot  know  the  mora¬ 
lity  of  aCtions ;  and  have  no  impulfe  on  their  minds  to 
do  what  is  good  ;  to  abftain  from  what  is  evil,  to  fay 
all,  while  they  negleCt  divine  worfhip,  there  is  wanting 
the  ufe  of  a  good  example,  a  fajhion  which  is  moft 
prevalent,  over  the  actions  of  mankind. 

GOD  has  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  lead  the  way, 
to  this  holy  reft :  that  we  may  ferioully  contemplate, 
what  he  has  done  for  us,  what  he  commands  us  to  do, 
for  our  own  good,  benefit,  fecurity ;  the  general  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  world,  and  of  each  individual,  his  own 
high  example  is  the  Sanction  of  the  duty,  and  of  the 
ineftimable  good  confequences,  to  individuals,  to  fa¬ 
mily's,  to  villages,  to  towns,  to  citys,  to  kingdoms,  to 
empires. 

Then  it  is,  that  the  ftream  of  his  bleffmgs  flows 
down  upon  us.  our  fouls  are  fatisfyed \  as  it  were,  with 
marrow ,  and  fatnefs ,  when  we  praife  him  with  joyful 
lips :  when  we  unite  in  the  heavenly  choir,  with  the 
fons  of  GOD ,  with  pouts  and  hallelujahs  of  praife ,  and 
thanksgiving,  for  his  marvailous  works,  for  his  inex- 
preflible  goodnefs  towards  the  fons  of  men  :  for  whom 
he  made  this  glorious  ftruCture  of  the  univerfe ;  and 

O  2  incom- 
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incomparably  adorn’d  it,  for  our  ufe  and  pleafure :  bid 
us  be  happy  here,  and  enjoy  it ;  till  he  tranflates  us 
from  this  fublunary  world  to  the  eternal  manfions  in 
heaven. 

III.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  contemplate  the  great, 
and  important  confequences,  drawn  from  a  due  atten¬ 
dance  of  the  Sabbath,  to  good  government ;  to  the 
benefit  of  focial  life  ;  to  the  peace,  and  quiet  of  the 
world  ;  the  fafety,  and  comfort  of  individuals. 

After  GOD  almighty  made  the  world,  he  made 
laws,  as  we  have  feen,  for  the  government  thereof,  a 
law  of  religion  ;  and  a  law  for  the  multiplication  of 
mankind,  in  the  pure  bands  of  matrimony. 

If  therefore  government  be  neceffary  for  fociety,  thefe 
are  to  be  continued,  as  our  rule,  and  guide  to  all  ages, 
he  knew,  what  was  belt,  and  molt  conducive  to  our 
happinefs,  both  public,  and  private. 

Religion  therefore  is  the  bafis  of  government,  and 
religion  is  the  Sabbath,  as  enabled  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  world. 

’Tis  obvious  enough,  that  religion  is  practice,  not  a 
name  only,  ’tis  the  public  profeffion  and  practice  of 
it,  not  fecret  exercifes  of  piety,  between  GOD  and  our- 
felves  ;  which  extends  not  to  common  good. 

Much  the  major  part  of  the  world  are  ignorant  and 
thoughtlefs,  carnal  and  indolent ;  or  adlive  in  wicked- 
nefs  only,  the  biafs  of  nature  is  ftrong  to  earthly 
things,  weak  to  fpiritual  confiderations. 

Religion  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  fociety  ;  befide 
the  moral  duty  of  gratitude  and  worihip,  towards  our 
fupreme  benefactor. 

The 
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The  fabbath,  or  religion,  is  not  only  the  command 
of  G  O  D,  but  the  natural  inftrument  of  making  a  na- 
tion  potent,  and  flourifliing.  what  fays  that  great 
genius  Cicero ,  when  contemplating  the  amazing  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  Roman  empire ;  to  which  it  was  arriv’d  at 
his  time. 

u  We  are  not,  fays  he,  larger  men,  and  ftronger, 
“than  the  Germans;  wifer  than  the  Greeks;  more 
“  cunning  than  the  Gauls  or  Carthaginians,  why 
“  then,  has  providence  favor’d  us,  to  fo  high  a  degree, 
cc  as  in  a  manner  to  make  us  mailers  of  mankind  ?  I 
“  profefs,  I  know  no  reafon,  but  that  we  are  the  molt 
“  religious  people  of  mankind.” 

Thus  reafons  that  moil  excellent  and  judicious  per-* 
fon,  than  whom  none  had  penetrated  deeper  into  the 
thoughts  of  mankind,  into  the  nature,  and  reafon  of 
things,  and  it  muft  be  allow’d,  that  the  Romans  for 
the  firft  feven  hundred  years  of  their  Hate,  were  the 
jufteft  people  upon  earth  ;  befide,  their  incomparable 
valor,  they  excelled  all  nations  for  public  faith  and 
virtue. 

As  to  what  Tully  calls  religion,  it  was  not  our  Sab¬ 
bath,  ftridly  fpeakiiig.  but  it  was  what  they  call’d 
religion,  and  pradifed  as  fuch.  it  was  equivalent ;  it 
preferved  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  the  imprefjion  on  the 
mind,  and  we  muft  acknowledge,  it  had  a  proper  ef~ 
fed  upon  them,  they  had  not  our  religion,  no  more 
than  our  labbath  ;  but  if  that  confederation  could  prove 
any  thing,  it  proves  that  we  ought  to  be  much  more 
religious  than  they,  it  ftrongly  proves  our  main  point* 
that  religion  is  the  foundation  of  government. 

'  I .  wifln 
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I  wifli  I  could  fay,  we  pra&ife  the  exercifes  of  reli¬ 
gion  with  more  aftiduity,  than  the  Romans  did.  but 
in  reading  their  hiftory,  we  find  it  quite  otherwife. 

The  primeval  Sabbath  indeed  was  loft,  but  it  was 
fupply’d,  when  every  morning,  the  altars  of  their  lara  - 
rium^  or  private  domeftic  chapels  fmoak’d  with  incenfe. 
and  in  their  numerous  public  facrifices,  ceremonys,  and 
feftivitys,  of  a  thoufand  kinds,  and  upon  every  occa- 
fion  ;  which  I  might  expatiate  on,  very  largely,  but 
I  only  obferve  the  principal  affair,  the  effatt,  which  was 
produc’d  by  the  beft  notions,  which  they  had  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

They  had  the  effe<ft  of  religion,  the  imprejfion  upon 
their  hearts  and  minds,  and  their  governors  had  the 
wifdom,  to  fupport,  and  encourage  it.  and  they  found 
the  glorious  confequence  of  it.  they  knew,  it  was  the 
buftnefs  of  governors  to  take  care,  and  inforce  moral, 
as  well  as  civil  laws  ;  they  are  connected  together,  and 
infeparable  :  the  influence  of  one  procures  the  refpedl 
due  to  the  other. 

Let  us  carry  our  inquiry  ftill  much  higher,  from  the 
Roman  to  the  Jewifh  ceconomy,  where  GOD  repub- 
lifhed  this  firft  Law  of  the  Sabbath  ;  in  an  audible 
voice  from  mount  Sinai ;  with  the  reft  of  the  moral 
laws  of  the  Decalogue,  and  indeed  it  is  the  principal, 
the  foundation  of  the  reft:  it  comprehends  them  all. 
and  the  breach  of  it  demands  a  greater  punifhment, 
than  any  of  the  reft  ;  certainly,  of  any  fingle  one ; 
becaufe  it  comprehends  the  reft,  ’tis  a  fecurity  for 
them  all. 
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No  doubt,  but  the  commandments  are  of  the  fame 
force,  fame  fandtion  ;  the  breach  of  any  one  of  them 
demands  equal  punifhment. 

This  is  a  matter  that  ought  ferioufly  to  be  weighed 
by  fabbath-breakers.  men  that  fteal,  that  commit 
adultery,  that  murder,  that  negledt  the  fabbatical  duty, 
are  equally  culpable.  J 

Hence  in  the  Bible  we  find  thefe  crimes  fo  conftant- 
ly  conjoint,  in  the  denunciation  of  GOD  S  judgments, 
hence  fo  often  is  the  precept  of  the  fabbath  moft 
ftrongly  infilled  on. 

Hence  is  the  fabbath  fo  often  made  the  condition  of 
national  profperity ;  fo  often  the  condition  of  a  florifh- 
ing  ftate,  of  the  royal  family,  and  as  often  the  negledt 
of  it,  brings  a  denunciation  of  the  heavy  anger,  the 
thieatnings,  the  judgments  of  almighty  power. 

Tis  this  that  chiefly  involved  the  Jews,  in  the  mi- 
ferable  thraldom  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity. 

Nehemiah  highly  fenfible  of  this,  fo  pafiionately  in¬ 
veighs,  and  puniihes  the  offenders  in  this  particular. 
treading  the  wine-prefs  on  the  fabbath ,  bringing  in  their 
corn j  carrying  all  manner  of  burdens ,  felling  viEluals  : 
fijh ,  and  all  manner  of  ware ,  in  the  market. 

Then^  fays  he,  I  contended  with  the  nobles  of  Judah , 
and  f aid  unto  them  ;  what  evil  thing  is  thisy  that  ye  dot 
and  profane  the  fabbath  ! 

Did  not  your  fathers  thus  \  and  did  not  our  GOD 
bring  all  this  evil  upon  us ,  and  on  our  city  f  yet  ye  bring 
more  wrath  upon  Ifrael ,  by  profaning  the  fabbath. 

Remarkable  are  thefe  words,  and  not  to  be  pafs’d 
over  without  attention, 

The 
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The  holy  prophet  contends  with  the  7iobles  of  Judah, 
why  ?  they  did  not  tread  the  wine-prefs,  reap  the  corn, 
carry  burdens,  fell  fifti,  and  the  reft  of  the  articles  of 
indidhnent,  here  drawn  up.  but  it  was  their  bufinefs 
to  have  prevented,  and  punifhed  fuch  heinous  offences, 
they  ought  to  fet  a  good  example  in  keeping  the  fab- 
bath  themfelves  ;  and  fee,  that  their  inferiors  did  the 
like.  - 

The  nobles  ought  not  to  abfent  themfelves,  from  the 
public  fervice  ;  be  riding  out,  travelling,  doing  any 
fecular  buftnefs.  as  they  are  the  guardians  of  the 
public,  they  are  the  government,  have  the  neceffary 
coercive  powers,  they  muft  execute  the  law  againft 
fuch  offenders  ;  in  the  manner  that  Nehemiah ,  after 
this,  prefer! bed,  and  thereby  cured  the  evil. 

This  is  the  duty,  and  the  intereft  of  the  nobles,  that 
is,  of  good  government,  to  follicit  the  favor  of  GOD, 
upon  the  nation  ;  and  upon  the  royal  family,  which  is 
one  confpicuous  inftance  of  GOD’S  blefiing. 

A  glaring  document  of  this  particular,  we  find  in 
'Jeremiah  XVII.  24.  it  Jhall  come  to  pafs ,  faith  the  Lord , 
if  ye  diligently  hearken  unto  me^  to  bring  in  no  burden 
through  the  gates  of  this  city  077  the  fabbath  day ,  but 
hallow  the  fabbath  day ,  to  do  no  work  therein . 

Then  fall  there  enter ,  into  the  gates  of  this  city ,  kings 
and  princes ,  fitting  upon  the  throne  of  David ,  riding  on 
chariots  and  077  ho?fes ;  they  and  their  prmces ,  the  me7i 
of  Judah ,  a?id  mhabita?its  of  Jerufalem  :  and  this  city 
fhall  remain  for  ever . 

After,  follows  the  denunciation,  they  were  driven 
through  the  gates,  captive,  like  beafts  of  burden  :  their 
city,  temple,  nation,  polity  deftroyed. 


Nehemiah 
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Nehemiah  very  pertinently  applyed  to  the  Nobles , 
men  of  fenfe,  and  learning ;  fit  to  govern,  enacft  laws, 
and  fee  them  executed. 

But  chiefly,  Nobles  ought  to  fet  the  example,  his 

the  duty  of  their  ftation.  the  grofs  of  mankind  fee  not 

the  fitnefles,  and  reafbn  of  things,  they  are  to  be  led 

to  their  duty,  tremendous  is  the  conflderation,  if  the 

Nobles  become  culpable,  not  of  their  own  faults  alone, 

but  for  thofe  of  the  age  to  come,  dreadful,  if  their 

pumfhment  is  to  run  pace  with  the  evil  confe- 
quence ! 

Tis  not  for  nought,  that  GOD  almighty  was  pleafed 
to  gwe  us  his  own  example. ,  as  a  high  fan&ion  of  this 
oly  reft,  our  blefled  Saviour,  whilft  on  earth,  was 
particularly  careful,  in  the  like,  it  was  his  conftant 
cuftom,  to  go  to  the  fynagogues,  on  fabbath  day, 
wherever  he  was.  the  Evangelifts  teftify  it,  in  gene¬ 
ral.  many  of  his  beneficent  miracles  were  there  per¬ 
formed  :  and  fame  of  his  difcourfes. 

5Tis  the  greateft  folecifm  in  nature,  to  think,  that 
government  can  be  fiipported  without  it ;  that  Society 
can  fubfift.  they  are  fo  clofely  connected,  as  to  be  one 
individual;  the  fabbath  the  foul,  matrimony  the  body 
of  the  common-weal,  they  that  negled  the  fabbath, 
have  no  right  to  the  bleflings  of  Society,  they  can 
claim  no  title  to  the  public  comforts  of  life,  peace,  and 
plenty,  and  the  like  ;  as  they  have  not  joined  in  the 
common  petitions  for  them ;  at  the  hands  of  our 
bountiful  Creator,  they  can  hope  for  no  private  blefs— 
mgs,  on  themfelves  and  familys,  they  have  no  love 
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For  their  country  :  forfeit  a  claim  to  humanity  its  felf ; 
for  a  juft  definition  of  a  man  is,  that  he  is  a  religious 
animal;  as  well  as  focial.  the  high  facultys  of  his 
mind,  are  for  his  condemnation,  which  fhould  lead 
him  to  his  true  glory  ;  a  due  fenfe  of  religion,  of  the 
duty  he  owes  to  GOD,  and  to  Society  :  the  worfhip 
of  the  Deity,  the  example  he  owes  to  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

GOD  worked  fix  days,  them  he  has  given  us,  for 
work,  the  feventh  day  he  reflect  from  work,  to  teach 
us,  not  to  work  on  the  day  which  he  has  fanCtifyed. 
he  did  not  order,  command  it,  as  a  precept,  but  led  us 
on  the  way.  let  us  follow  the  glorious,  the  Alining 
example,  for  as  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Middiet  on ,  in  the 
life  of  Cicero,  thus  writes,  with  great  juftnefs,  p.  556. 
*c  this  great  man  Cicero ,  took  the  fyftem  of  the  world, 
“  or  the  vifible  works  of  God,  to  be  the  promulgation 
<c  of  God’s  law ;  or  the  declaration  of  his  will  to  man- 
6C  kind,  whence  as  we  might  colleCt  his  Being,  na- 
<c  ture,  and  attributes ;  fo  we  could  trace  the  reafons 
“  alfo,  and  motives  of  his  a&ing ;  till  by  obferving 
“  what  he  had  done,  we  might  know,  what  we  ought 
“  to  do  ;  and  by  the  operations  of  the  divine  reafon, 
“  be  inftruCted,  how  to  perfect  our  own.  fince  the 
“  perfection  of  man  confifted,  in  the  imitation  of 
“  God.” 

And  thus  we  fee  how  Cicero  comments,  as  it  were, 
upon  MOSES,  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath. 

In  conclufion,  we  muft  afiert,  that  the  fabbatic  ob~ 
fervance  only,  both  makes  and  preferves  the  impreffion 
2  of 
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of  religion  ;  the  great  requifite,  the  abfolute  duty,  the 
indifpeniible  intereft  of  all  government,  to  obtain, 
’tis  their  glory,  their  fecurity,  upon  which  the  favor 
of  Providence  depends,  they  mull  be  inconfiderate, 
injudicious,  blind,  that  do  not  fee  the  connexion,  the 
ufe,  the  neceflity  of  it. 

■  '  1  - .  — 1  |  1  ■■  . . 

St.  George ,  Queen-Square ,  io  July ,  1763. 
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VII. 


A 

Sunday’s  Meditation. 

June  the  ioth,  1759* 


A 

SACRED  CRITICISM. 


Afplce  venturo  leztentur  ut  omnia  facio. 

Virgil. 

■*  •  i 

IT  T  appears  to  me  an  undoubted  truth,  that  the  an- 
I  ceftors  of  mankind,  and  the  patriarchs,  had  very 
i  precife  notions,  of  many  particulars,  relating  to  the 
expe&ed  Mejfiah .  fuch  were  communicated  to  them, 
in  prophetic  notices,  from  time  to  time  ;  handed  down 
from  all  ages,  difperfed  through  all  people,  they  knew 
the  nature  of  his  birth,  that  it  was  a  divine  geniture  ; 
tnat  he  was  to  be  born  of  a  Virgin,  without  communi¬ 
cation 
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cation  of  a  man,  but  to  be  called  the  Son  of  God  ; 
that  his  mother’s  name  was  to  be  Mary. 

They  knew,  that  he  was  to  reform  the  world,  and 
that  he  was  to  dye,  for  the  demerits  of  all  mankind ; 
that  he  was  to  dye  by  crucifixion,  and  even  at  the  time 
of  the  vernal  equinox ;  as  his  birth  was  to  be  at  the 
winter  folftice  ;  and  in  a  rocky  cave  ;  when  the  whole 
world  was  in  peace. 

They  knew,  that  he  was  to  arife  to  life  again,  and 
afcend  to  his  father  in  heaven,  in  fhort,  they  knew, 
he  was  really  a  divine  perfon,  a  perfon  of  the  Deity ; 
at  the  fame  time,  had  the  human  nature ;  was,  as  we 
may  fay,  a  God-man. 

All  thefe  particulars,  and  many  more  of  the  like,  I 
could  prove  very  largely,  from  human,  as  well  as  fa- 
cred  teftimonys.  in  time,  among  mankind,  thefe  no¬ 
tices  degenerated  into  ftory,  and  allegory,  all  the  eaftern 
world,  where  they  were  firft  communicated,  was  ever 
fond,  and  is  fo  Hill,  of  a  pompous,  figurative  manner 
of  fpeech,  in  narration,  in  writing ;  rhetorical  flowers, 
ft  miles,  marvellous  images,  and  expreflions,  fymbol,  al¬ 
legory. 

The  Greeks  the  like ;  but  through  extreme  ingenui¬ 
ty,  they  turn’d  them  all  into  mere  fable ;  alter’d,  and 
corrupted  names,  and  circumftances ;  yet  fo,  as  that 
with  moderate  fagacity,  we  can  fifli  out  the  latent  truth ; 
and  the  original  plan,  on  which  they  have  built  their 
pleafing  ftorys.  moreover  they  drew  every  thing,  all 
antiquity,  into  their  own  country. 

Ovid’s  elegant  book  of  Metamorphofis  is  an  ever- 
lafling  fund  of  materials,  to  prove  my  aflertion.  and 

has 
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has  preferv’d  innumerable  facred  records  of  the  old 
world ;  though  involv’d  in  his  pleafing  manner,  of  fable, 
and  the  poet  himfelf  knew  them  to  be,  truth  at  bottom ; 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth,  and  in  traditions,  by 
the  Greeks ;  before  they  became  mafters  of  hiftorical 
writing. 

I  have  many  years  ago  printed  a  plain  proof  of  Jeho- 
evah  ^  the  divine  hero  of  the  Jews,  their  leader,  patron, 
oracle,  their  God  ;  couch’d  under  the  heathen  fable  of 
Bacchus . 

It  cannot  be  queftion’d,  but  that  the  ftory  of  the  birth 
of  Bacchus  fprings  from  antient  notions  of  the  geniture 
of  the  true  Son  of  God.  his  mother’s  name  Semele  is 
pure  Hebrew }  the  name  of  God,  Bhem  cl.  being 
daughter  of  Cadmus ,  points  out  to  us,  whence  the  fable 
came,  Phoenicia  \  and  the  time  of  its  tranfportation 
from  Afia  to  Greece,  not  diftant  from  the  truth. 

At  the  fame  time,  it  acquaints  us,  with  a  piece  of 
mere  hiftory,  valuable  ;  and  of  high  antiquity. 

The  facred  hiftorian,  Genef.  X.  tells  us,  the  Hivite 
was  the  fon  of  Canaan ,  fon  of  Ham.  this  Hivite 
Hevteus ,  the  family  name,  was  the  fame  as  Cadmonite , 
mention’d  Gen.  XV.  19.  who  is  no  other  than  our 
Cadmus :  at  leaf!  Cadmus  of  the  Greeks  was  a  near 
defcendant  from  that  original  flock. 

Though  his  pofterity,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  nations  became  idolaters,  yet  he  was  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  religion ;  and  render  d  himfelf  particularlv 
eminent,  for  eredting  a  ferpentine  temple,  or  Dracon - 
tium ,  fuch  as  that  immenfe  work  at  Abury  in  Wilts ; 
and  Shap  in  Weftmorland. 


Thefe 
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Thele  temples  were  formed  of  huge  unhewn  ftones, 
laid  out  in  form  of  a  fnake,  tranfmitted  through  a 
circle  ;  of  like  ftones ;  fet  upright  in  the  earth. 

Hence  mythology  made  the  ftory  of  Cadmus ,  and  his 
wife  Hermione  being  turn’d  into  fnakes ;  of  Cadmus 
killing  a  fnake,  fowing  its  teeth  ;  men  fpringing  up 
therefrom,  and  the  like. 

The  name  of  Hevceus ,  Hivite,  in  fcripture  Cadmonite , 
comes  from  fnake  in  Hebrew.  Cadmus  was  the  fon  of 
Agetior ,  who  is  at  leaft  a  defcendant  of  the  CANAAN 
of  Mofes,  fon  of  HAM,  call’d  by  the  Greeks  Agenor, 
as  likewife  Mercury ,  their  deity ;  from  his  beginning 
the  trade  of  a  merchant  :  and  a  keeper  of  fheep. 
Europa ,  daughter  of  Agenor ,  or  Cna ,  in  Phoenician,  was 
carryed  away  to  Crete  by  Jupiter ,  king  there,  and  gave 
name  to  Europe,  his  fhip  had  the  fign  of  a  white  bull, 
which  gave  a  handle  for  the  fable,  this  Jupiter  was 
one  of  the  Curetes ,  Diofcuri ,  who  firft,  after  NOA,  built 
fhips.  they  were  of  the  patriarchal  religion  ;  and  near 
relations  of  Melchifedec .  Sanchoniathon  explains  thefe 
matters. 

Hermione ,  wife  of  Cadmus,  or  Harmo?iia ,  as  feme 
call  her,  gave  name  to  mount  Hermon ,  fo  fam’d  in 
facred  writ,  on  mention  of  which,  I  made  this  cri- 
ticifm. 

Pfalm  CXXXIII.  3.  like  as  the  dew  of  Hermon ,  which 
fell  upon  the  hill  of  Sion. 

This  is  a  comparifon,  or  illuftration  of  the  facred 
ointment,  poured  upon  Aaron  s  head,  which  ran  down 
upon  his  beard,  and  thence  to  the  fkirts  of  his  gar¬ 
ments. 
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In  vain  have  the  learned  try’d  to  reconcile  this,  to 
any  propriety,  in  the  comparifon  ;  becaufe  the  hills  of 
Hermon  and  Sion  are  fo  far  diftant.  hear  the  moft 
learned  Reland  for  all  the  reft.  Palcejl.  Tom.  I.  p.  32,. 
“  he  profefles  himfelf  far  from  being  fatisfy’d,  with 

what  explications  the  Critics  have  made  on  this  head. 

nor  can  he  fatisfy  himfelf,  he  frankly  owns  •  fo  as 
“  to  nrike  out  any  juft  meaning.” 

He  proceeds  to  give  us  his  own  opinion,  as  little  to 
the  purpofe,  as  the  reft,  and  he  quotes  too,  our 
Maundrell  to  help  him  out,  who  fays,  “  the  dew  is 

exceflive  great,  that  falls  upon  the  mount  Hermon. 

he  being  an  eye  witnefs.” 

No  doubt,  but  the  Pfalmift  means,  to  compare  the 
copious  effufton  of  the  ointment,  to  the  copious  effu- 
non,  or  defcent  of  dew,  upon  the  mountain,  lb  far  is 
good  fenfe.  but  the  difficulty  is  this,  how  can  the 
dew  that  falls  on  mount  Hermon ,  be  faid  to  defcend 
thence,  on  mount  Sion,  as  the  ointment,  fell  from 
Aarons  head,  to  his  beard ;  and  thence  down  to  the 
Ikirts  of  the  lacred,  and  magnificent  veftments  ? 

Thefe  mountains  of  Hermon  and  Sion,  are  many 
miles  afunder,  and  have  no  continuity,  or  relation  to 
one  another,  the  difficulty  of  underftanding'  the  paf- 
fage  therefore  lyes, 

,  J\ In  wrong  notions  of  the  mountain  Hermon,  which 
had  its  name  from  Hermione ,  the  wife  of  Cadmus  •  in 
the  country  of  the  Hivites,  Cadmonites. 

2.  In  a  falfe  reading  of  the  place. 
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As  to  the  firfl.  the  mount  Herman  is  commonly, 
but  erroneoufly  thought  to  be  that  fo  called,  which  lyes 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  plain  of  Efdraelon ;  nigh  mount 
Gilboa ,  and  below  mount  Tabor,  but  truly  that  Her¬ 
man  is  meant,  which  lyes  ftill  much  farther  north,  at 
the  head  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  is  the  northern  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  land  of  Paleftine  ;  and  is  a  parcel  of  the 
great  mountains  of  Lib  anus . 

As  to  the  former  Hermon ,  even  that  is  far  enough 
from  mount  Sion  ;  it  has  no  manner  of  connection  with 
mount  Sion,  but  when  we  admit  of  the  latter,  the 
difficulty  in  the  Pfalm  vanifhes.  it 

2.  We  correCt  the  reading  of  the  word  Sion  into  Si- 
rion.  like  as  the  dew  of  Hermon ,  which  fell  upon  the 
hill  of  Sirijon .  our  tranflation  errs  likewife  in  the 
fenfe  ;  as  if  the  dew  fell  but  once  ;  fo  in  the  number; 
as  if  one  mountain  of  Sion,  but  thus  the  verfion  ought 
to  be,  from  the  original  Hebrew. 

< «  Like  as  the  dew  of  Hermon  falling  upon  the 

mountains  of  Sirijon. 

The  word  7nounta.ins  is  enough  to  allure  us,  it  can¬ 
not  be  the  more  famous  mount  Sion  at  Jerufalem  here 
uncleritood  i  which  is  but  one  fmall  hill,  caftle— like, 
on  which  David  built  his  palace,  his  city,  fepulcher, 
and  the  holy  Tabernacle  for  the  ark  :  till  a Solomon  built 
the  Temple  on  an  adjacent  hill :  and  therefore  that  hill 
whereon  the  Temple  flood,  was  frequently  afterward, 
by  a  figure,  call’d  mount  Sion,  but  this  is  never  nam’d 
in  the  plural  number  mountains. 

For  this  reafon,  the  Syriac  verfion,  the  vulgar  Latin, 
aad  the  Arabic,  in  our  firft  text,  depart  from  the  ori- 

2  ginal. 
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ginal.  .  they  not  underftanding  the  true  purport,  tranf- 
late  it  in  the  lingular,  mountain,  and  fo  do  the  Pfalms 
in  our  Liturgy,  in  the  Bible  tranllation,  ’tis  right, 
mountains ,  though  wrong,  Sion . 

Tile  translators  of  our  Bibles,  fenftble  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  we  are  difputing  about,  render  it  thus,  as  the 
dew  of  Hermon ,  and  as  the  dew  that  defended  upon  the 
mountains  of  Zion .  wherein  the  beauty  of  the  com¬ 
panion  is  perfectly  loft,  for  a  continuity  is  wanting, 
to  render  the  fimilitude  proper,  the  dew  muft  run 
from  one  hili  to  another,  like  the  oil  falling  from 
Aaron  s  head,  to  his  beard,  and  to  his  garments,  they 
rightly  tranflate  7?iou?itains^  though  nowife  proner  for 
Sion  at  [erufalem. 

But  Hermon  and  Sirijon  are  contiguous  mountains, 
one  lying  under  the  other. 

Deuteron.  III.  g.  Hermon ,  tne  Sidonians  call  Sirion , 
but  the  Amorites,  Shenir. 

Solomon  s  Song  IV7.  8.  Shenir  and  Hermon .  Solo - 
mo7t  s  Songs  may  be  called  Duets ,  a  male  and  female 
interlocutor,  here  he  fpeaks.  i(  Come  with  me  from 
C£  Lebanon ,  my  fpoufe ,  with  me  from  Lebanon  :  look 
“ from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  top  of  Shenir  and 

Hermon  :  from  the  lions  dens ,  from  the  mountains  of 
u  the  leopards .” 

'J  nis  is  part  of  a  fong  compos’d  by  the  king,  when 
he  entertain  d  his  Egyptian  fpoufe,  at  his  tower  or  plea- 
fure  houfe  on  mount  Lebanon,  looking  toward  Damaf- 
cus.  the  fweeteft  profpedf  in  the  world. 

We  muft  likewife  correct  Deuteron .  IV.  48.  from 
Aroer ,  which  is  by  the  bank  of  the  river  Arnon^  even 

Qk 2  unt® 
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unto  mount  Sion ,  which  is  Herman,  read  Sirion ,  which 
is  Hermon ,  i.  e.  a  part,  a  branch  of  Hermon . 

Here  are  two  erroneous  paffages  in  the  Bible  cor¬ 
rected.  and  the  beauty  of  our  expofition  appears  ftill 
ftronger,  by  confidering  the  original  of  the  word,  the 
denomination  of  the  hill.  Sirion ,  which  fignifys  dry . 
the  oil  for  fragrance,  was  as  comfortable,  and  defcended 
plenteouliy,  as  the  dew  falling  from  Hermon  ;  fo  plen¬ 
teous,  as  Maundrell  defcribes  it,  upon  the  dry  moun¬ 
tains  of  Sirion ,  lying  underneath  it. 

This  piece  of  facred  criticifm  is  produc’d  from  my 
mention  of  Hermione ,  the  wife  of  Cadmus,  the  Cad- 
monites ,  a  Canaanite  nation,  were  feated  about  mount 
Libanus.  one  of  them  went  and  built  Thebes  in 
Beotia,  which  was  afterwards  deftroyed  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  Cadmus  built  a  ferpentine  temple  at  his 
new  city,  being  then  in  patriarchal  times,  afterward, 
in  idolatrous  times,  after  the  Exodus  of  the  children  of 
Ifrael,  and  that  people  feated  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
the  worfhip  of  Bacchus  began,  and  was  carryed  to  Thebes, 
to  give  the  greater  ftrength  and  fan&ity  to  it,  ’tis  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  founders  family,  with  notions  of  old  times, 
concerning  his  geniture,  derived  from  their  notions  of 
Mejftah.  by  thus  giving  it  the  air  of  antiquity,  and  of 
royal  authority,  it  gather’d  conliftence  and  propagation, 
whilft  fuperftition  added  the  notion  of  the  imaginary 
hero  Bacchus ,  from  the  wonderful  conduct  of  Jehovah , 
carrying  the  Ifraelites  from  Egypt,  and  planting  them 
with  a  high  hand,  in  their  feat  of  Canaan  :  which 
kmdly  rang,  through  all  the  adjacent  nations. 
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And  this  among  the  Greeks  was  the  moft  common 
original  of  idolatry,  and  mythology,  return  we  now 
to  Cadmus ,  after  this  digrefiion,  fuitable  to  a  Sunday’s 
meditation,  fome  later  hero  of  Cadmus’ s  family  is  to 
be  underftood,  whofe  adts  are  confolidated  with  the 
original,  of  higher  times,  he  confults  the  oracle  where 
he  fhould  fix  his  feat,  order’d  not  to  return,  unlefs  he 
found  his  fifter  Europa ,  who  was  carried  away  from. 
Phoenicia,  by  a  young  king  of  Crete,  called  yupiter . 
he,  as  I  faid,  was  one  of  the  Diofcouri ,  the  firft  traders, 
and  navigators ;  with  whom  joined  the  Phoenicians  of 
the  fame  profefiion  ;  with  whom  joined  the  Arabian 
defendants  of  Abraham  by  Keturah ,  who  came  to 
Brittain  for  Tyn. 

Confulting  oracles  was  original  in  Canaan,  at  Salem, 
where  Melchifedec  prefided.  there  Rebekah  confulted. 
Genefts  XXV.  22.  the  ox  which  Cadmus  meets,  and 
follows,  means  a  facrifice,  which  he  prepar’d  to  offer, 
for  good  fuccefs  in  his  new  undertaking  ;  the  founding 
of  a  city,  he  fends  his  men  to  a  fountain,  water  ever 
necefiary  on  thefe  occafions.  the  fnake  which  kills  his 
men,  and  which  he  afterwards  kills,  means  the  Dra~ 
contium ,  or  ferpenti-ne  temple,  which  he  erected  of 
ftones,  fet  in  the  ground,  in  the  ferpentine  form  :  fuch 
as  we  have  in  Brittain. 

“  He  kill’d  the  fnake,  by  throwing  a  vafl  ftone,  with 
“  which,  with  like  force,  the  mightieft  walls  had  been 
“  crufhed  and  crumbled  into  duft,”  as  the  fables  re¬ 
late. 

While  wondring  at  its  prodigious  bulk,  a  divine 
voice  orders  him  to  fow  its  teeth,  and  a  band  of  armed 
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men  arife ;  which  means  the  prizes  and  contentions  at 
feats  of  arms,  on  celebrating  the  religions  folemnity  at 
the  temple,  as  ufual  in  old  times. 

All  this  was  at  founding  the  city,  in  the  early  ages, 
he  and  his  wife  at  length,  are  turn’d  into  fnakes.  this 
means  their  immortal  date,  after  death,  fo  Virgil 
makes  a  fnake  come  forth,  from  the  tumulus  of  Anchifes\ 
when  VRneas  facrific’d  to  his  Manes,  the  people  ere<fted 
a  tumulus  over  Cadmus  and  his  wife  ;  hard  by  the  Dra- 
contium .  he  became  the  guardian  genius  of  the  city, 
and  coins  are  ftruck  in  memory  of  him  :  on  one  fide, 
he  is  reprefented  as  throwing  a  great  ftone  at  a  fnake. 
on  others,  a  great  ftone  is  figured  with  a  fnake  twifted 
round  it. 

We  are  to  remark,  that  the  Greeks  report  all  the 
moft  ancient  ftorys,  of  people  of  the  patriarchal  reli¬ 
gion,  in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  their  own  times, 
lapfed  into  idolatry :  though  the  perfons  fpoken  of 
were  not  idolaters. 

In  after  ages,  when  the  worfhip  oft  the  Hebrew  Je¬ 
hovah  under  the  name  of  Bacchus ,  became  famous,  and 
was  brought  over  to  Thebes  ;  they  engrafted  it,  into 
the  houfe  of  their  founder.  Semele ,  a  daughter  of 
Cadmus ,  is  become  with  child  by  Jupiter ,  array’d  in 
divine  majefty :  whofe  fplendor  confumes  her.  the 
child  young  Bacchus ,  is  fnatch’d  from  the  flames,  fued 
up  in  his  father’s  thigh,  and  there  fulfils  his  time,  to 
the  birth. 

Thus  he  is  twice  born,  by  human  and  divine  geni- 
ture.  he  is  of  two  natures,  God  and  man.  as  often 
denominated  in  Orpheus' s  hymns,  he  is  given  to  the 

nymphs 
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nymphs  of  mount  Nyfa,  to  be  brought  up  :  which  is 
mount  Sinai,  where  they  fir  ft  heard  of  his  celebrity, 
but  I  need  not  here  repeat  what  I  printed  on  this  head, 
in  P alceographia  Sacra ,  nor  what  I  could  abundantly 
add  to  it.  thus  much  I  quote  to  fhow,  what  notices 
the  antients  had,  of  the  nature,  and  birth  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  Mejftah ,  and  here  fpecify’d,  in  the  ftory  of 

Semele . 

We  muft  remember,  the  Greeks  draw  all  antiquity  to 
their  own  country ;  confequently  the  birth  of  Bacchus 
is  affix’d  to  the  family,  of  the  founder  of  their  city, 
fo  Hyacinthus ,  the  favourite  of  Apollo ,  cafually  kill’d  by 
him,  is  the  origin  of  the  mod;  famous  feftival  Hya- 
cinthia ,  at  Sparta,  he  was  grandfon  to  the  founder  of 
that  city :  fon  of  Amycheus ,  fon  of  Sparta ,  wife  of  La - 
cedemon .  the  Hyacinthian  feftival  was  of  an  immo¬ 
derate  lamentation,  firft  had  by  the  women,  for  his 
death ;  then  of  as  great  a  rejoicing,  for  his  coming  to 
life  again,  the  whole  deriv’d  from  notions  among  the 
anceftors  of  mankind,  concerning  the  death,  and  re- 
furrection  of  Mejjiah,  of  this  I  have  fpoke  already. 

Another  famous  ftory  in  fabulous  antiquity,  is  that 
of  Myrrh a^  who  became  with  child,  by  her  father; 
which  child  was  Adonis ,  whofe  death  was  the  origin  of 
another  moft  famous,  Greek  feftival,  Ado?iia^  celebrated 
with  like  lamentations  and  rejoicings,  which  evident¬ 
ly  exprefs  the  knowledge  they  had,  of  a  divine  hero, 
that  wTas  to  be  born,  and  dye  for  mankind  ;  and  be 
raifed  to  life  again.  Myrrh  a  is  Mary .  Adonis  is 
Lord,  in  Hebrew. 
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Sunday’s  Meditation. 

June  the  24th,  1759. 

H  E  S  C  O  L. 

S  I  V  E 

Origines  Brittanica 

Non  effe  curfum  Jludiorum ,  ab  ipfa  Theologid  incipiendum :  fed  exercendum 
prias  animum  in  aliis  artibus ,  &  difciphnis . 

Maimonides  More  Nevochim. 

HAVING  innumerable  proofs,  that  our  Brittifh 
anceftry,  who  firft  peopled  the  Ifland,  were  of 
Oriental  extraction,  and  that  the  Druids  their 
priefts,  were  of  the  firft  and  patriarchal  religion  ;  in 
the  courfe  of  my  ftudys,  I  made  large  refearches  into 
the  particulars  of  that  firft  religion ;  which  I  found  to 
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be  the  fame  as  Chriftianity.  of  courfe,  I  mu  ft  be  drawn 
into  an  inquiry,  concerning  the  original  planting  of 
Brittain.  I  found,  they  came  hither  by  fea,  in  the 
earlieft  times  of  the  world,  before  the  oppofite  conti¬ 
nent  was  well  peopled,  before  idolatry  began. 

1  h^.  Diuids  a^e  univerialiy  fo  fain  d  for  their  worfhip 
in  groves,  that  they  naturally  lead  us  to  the  firft  Arch¬ 
druid  ABRAHAM,  and  in  purfuing  thefe  inquirys, 
I  perceived  how  they  and  their  people  were  connected 
with  the  illuftrious  Patriarch;  and  in  the  main  were 
his  defendants,  of  the  Arabian  branch,  by  his  laft 
wife  Keturah . 

Making  a  critical  examination  of  her  hiftory,  I  dis¬ 
cerned,  the  learned  commentators  on  the  facred’  pao-es 
both  Jews  and  Chriftian,  have  not  rightly  ftated^it; 

out  of  a  falfe  apprehenfion  of  not  keeping  clofelv  to 
the  narration  of  Mofes .  ' 

This  work  confequently  ingages  me  to  confider  the 
chronology  of  ABRAHAM,  as  a  plan  whereon  to 
conduct  it.  and  this  muff  be  done  with  more  atten- 
tion,  than  has  been,  and  therein  we  muft  feek  for  a 
greatei  clearnefs,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Patriarch,  which 
will,  at  the  fame  time,  very  much  afiift  us,  in  pointing 
out  the  antiquitys  of  Brittain.  8 

We  Shall  find  from  fufficient  proofs,  that  they  are 
connected  together,  whence  we  fhall  not  wonder, 
that  the  method  of  religion  pra&ifed  by  our  good  Pa¬ 
triarch,  was  the  fame  with  that  brought  hither  by  the 
Druids;  and  how  much  miftaken  are  all  our  writers,  who 
fancy  them,  no  better  than' the  other  heathen  priefts. 

3  Nor 
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Nor  fhall  we  wonder  fo  much,  at  the  innumerable 
Pruid  Temples,  fpread  all  over  the  Brittilh  ifles ;  and 
the  immenfe  quantitys  of  thofe  brafs  inftruments,  call’d 

Celts,  belonging,  in  mod  antient  times,  to  their  reli- 
gious  performances. 

Look  over  the  facred  hiftory  of  ABRAHAM,  we 
may  difcern,  Mofes  continues  it,  in  an  uninterrupted 
tenor,  to  the  marriage  of  his  fon  Ifaac  ;  to  the  end 
or  the  XXIVth  chapter  of  Genefis.  this  is  properly  the 
facred  hiftory  of  the  Jews ;  for  from  Ifaac  they  were 
u>  defcend  :  and  the  Mejftah  from  them,  this  was  the 
buhnefs  of  Mofes  s  pen. 

After  this,  it  became  him  to  finifh  the  hiftory  of 
ABRAHAM,  to  render  it  intire,  which  he  does  in 
the  ten  following  verfes,  of  chap.  XXV.  concluding 
with  his  other  iftue,  by  his  laft  marriage  with  Keturah , 
his  death  and  burial,  his  laft  will,  and  teftament :  how 

he  difpofed  of  the  great  riches,  God  had  bleffed  him 
with. 

He  begins  the  chapter.  Then  again ,  Abraham  tool 
a  wife ,  and  her  name  was  Keturah . 

And  fie  bare  him  Zitnran ,  and  JokJhan,  and  Medan , 
a?id  Miaian 3  and  Ijhbdlz ,  and  Shuah . 

He  proceeds,  in  giving  their  progeny  ;  and  that  he 
gave  his  fubftance  to  Ifaac  :  but  unto  the  fins  of  the  con- - 
cubines ,  which  Abraham  had \  he  gave  gifts ,  and  fint 
them  away,  from.  Ifaac  his  fin  ;  while  he  yet  lived,  into 
t,he  eafi  country .  i.  e.  Arabia,  tis  very  plain  from  hence, 

*  ABRAHAM  was  not  in  his  decrepid  old  age,  when 
he  took  Keturah,  as  a  fecondary  wife,  he  dyed  at  the 
age  ot  one  hundred  and  feventy-five,  that  is  an  hundred 
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years  from  his  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  he 
dyed  in  a  good  old  age ,  an  old  man ,  and  full  of  yea?~Sf 
and  his  fons  Ifaac  and  Ifhmael  buryed  him  with  Sarah 
his  wife . 

The  fons  of  Keturah  are  not  fo  much  as  mention’d, 
aflifting  at  the  great  funeral,  they  were  gone  off  long 
ago,  into  their  deftined  inheritance,  in  Arabia  ;  they 
were  marryed  ;  had  family s  of  their  own  :  fome  of 
their  fons  and  grandfons,  juft  mentioned  by  Mofes. 

Now  ’tis  evident,  if  we  confider  the  matter  atten¬ 
tively,  that  this  whole  affair  of  his  marrying  Keturah , 
his  children  and  grandchildren  by  her,  is  recited  only 
as  a  kind  of  fupplement,  an  appendix  to  the  hiftory  of 
this  great  progenitor  of  the  people  of  the  Jews,  it  be¬ 
gins,  'Then  again  Abraham  took  a  wife  «  tis  not 

intended  to  be  inferred  in  order  of  time,  ’tis  recom¬ 
mencing  a  new  period  ;  though  not  to  be  omitted,  not 
neceffary  to  be  inferted,  in  the  order  of  time. 

The  Rabbins  and  the  Chriftian  commentators  muft 
greatly  err,  to  think,  this  was,  after  Abraham  was  old 
and  well  Jlricken  in  years ,  as  mention’d  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  preceding  chapter  ;  after  Queen  Sarah ,  as 
Jofephus  calls  her,  was  dead  :  when  he  was  providing 
a  wife  for  his  fon  Ifaac ,  the  great  heir  of  the  family, 
and  of  the  promife,  that  is,  of  Mejfiah. 

They  muft  needs  err  againft  nature,  and  all  degrees 
of  probability;  to  think  Abraham  marryed  in  a  de- 
crepid  old  age,  after  Ifaac  marryed,  after  Sarah  was 
dead  ;  that  he  had  fo  many  children  then,  ’tis  a  falfe 
tendernefs  to  his  character,  to  reckon  it  blameable,  for 
him  to  take  a  wife,  or  rather  a  concubine,  while  Sarah 

lived. 
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lived.  Keturah  is  exprefly  called  concubine ,  in  I.  Chron.  i. 

^32.  as  alfo  in  the  chapter  before  us.  Gen,  XXV.  6. 

It  never  was  reckon’d  criminal  for  a  man  to  take  a 
concubine,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  world,  to  this  day. 
and  this  affiance  of  Keturah  feems  particularly  to  be 
done,  by  the  will  of  heaven ;  at  a  time,  when  the 
world  wanted  peopling ;  when  the  true  religion  wanted 
to  be  fpread  abroad ;  when  God  purpofed,  that  the 
major  part  of  the  globe  ffiould  be  peopled,  by  the 
pofterity  of  Abraham ,  as  it  is  this  day. 

The  major  part  of  Afia,  the  major  part  of  Africa, 
are  peopled  now,  by  Abraham  s  Arabian  defendants  ; 
moft  part  of  the  Turkiffi  empire  :  the  Jews  abound  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  in  great  numbers  in  Europe, 
all  our  aboriginal  Britons,  I  take  to  have  been  of  the 
Arabian  Item ;  and  fo  are  the  remains  at  this  day,  the 
Corniffi,  Iriffi,  Manks,  Erik,  Highland  Scots;  Welffi, 
in  fome  degree,  though  later  than  the  others,  this 
feems  to  have  been  the  purpofe  of  heaven,  in  this 
match  of  Keturah . 

Let  us  review  the  hiftory.  certain  it  is,  from  the 
exprefs  words,  Genejis  XXV.  6.  that  Abraham  fent 
thefe  fons  of  Keturah  into  Arabia,  with  fuitable  gifts, 
to  put  them  into  a  proper  way  of  livelyhood  ;  he  fent 
them  away  at  a  diftance,  becaufe  they  were  to  have  no 
part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  from  Ifaac  his  fon,  in  his 
life  time .  he  thus  fought  to  provide  againft  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  their  vicinity,  which  might  occafion 
quarrels,  ’tis  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  they  were  then  at 
man’s  eftate,  and  able  to  provide  for  themfelves.  and 
?tis  as  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  this  was  about  the  time 
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of  Ifaac  s  marriage :  and  therefore  ’tis  mention’d  im¬ 
mediately  after  that  event. 

We  muft  conclude  then,  that  he  took  Keturah , 
not  long  after  the  birth  of  Ifaac .  the  birth  of  Ifaac 
was  puiely  fupernatural.  Sarah  well  knew,  die  fhould 
have  no  more  children,  fhe  therefore  gave  Keturah  to 
her  hulband,  as  fhe  had  formerly  given  him  Hagar. 
he  had  feventy  years  of  his  life  remaining,  no  wonder 
then  he  begat  fix  fons :  who  were  fit  to  be  fent  away, 
when  Ifaac  marryed. 

..  Concubinage  was  no  crime,  and  when  the  world 
rv anted  people,  neceffaiy.  fo  Rachel ,  when  fhe  found 
herfelf  barren,  gave  her  maid  to  her  hufband.  and 
Leah,  when  fhe  found,  fhe  had  left  off  having  children 
gave  her  maid  to  her  hufband.  ’ 

Though  the  time  of  ABRAHAM  taking  Keturah, 
cannot  be  precifely  known ;  yet  we  may  make  a  rea- 
fonable  approximation  to  it ;  which  is  fufficient  for  our 
purpofe,  from  the  connexion  between  the  hiftory  of 
the  holy  Patriarch,  and  the  Egyptian,  Phoenician  Her¬ 
cules,  who  is  the  HESCOL  of  Mofes,  the  confederate 

of  ABRAHAM,  who  brought  the  firfl  colony  to 
Brittain.  1 

Herodotus  vex  Clio  writes,  among  the  cuftoms  of  the 
Perfians,  a  fon  is  not  admitted  to  the  prefence  of  his 
father,  but  is  brought  up  by  the  women,  till  he  attains 
the  age  of  five  years,  and  this  manner  ABRAHAM 
brought  with  him,  from  the  eaft. 

Genefis  XXL  8.  ABRAHAM  made  a  great  feafl, 
the  fame  day  that  Ifaac  was  weaned,  this  was  the 
tune,  that  he  was  five  years  old.  to  the  feaft  were 
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invited  his  confederates  HESCOL,  Aner,  and  Mamre, 
with  their  wives  and  daughters ;  from  among  which 
moft  probably,  Sarah  complimented  her  hufband,  with. 
Keturah,  for  a  fecondary  wife,  to  render  the  feftivitv 
more  mining,  this  was  A.  M.  2113.  and  then  A  BRA- 
HAM  was  juft  paft  one  hundred  years  old.  tho’  Sarah 
was  paft  child-bearing,  her  hulblnd  was  plainly  not : 
and  for  her  quiet  was  oblig’d  to  part  with  Hagar.  and 
then  it  was,  no  doubt,  when  he  took  Keturah  :  having 
a  great  fpace  of  life  before  him.  6 

There  is  another  circumftance  in  the  facred  hiftorv 

which  very  much  Confirms  my  ftating  this  point  of 
chronology.  r 

Though  ABRAHAM  left  Mamre  by  Hebron  re¬ 
moving  fouthward  to  Beerlheba,  and  there  Ifaac  was 
born  :  yet  it  appears,  that  he  kept  his  farm  at  Mamre, 
and  Sarah  lived  chiefly  there  with  Ifaac ,  growing  up  to 
manhood :  the  dyed  there,  and  was  buried  there,  this 
hapned  whilft  ABRAHAM  dwelt  at  Beerlheba  with 
Keturah.  fo  that  it  feems  to  be  a  prudential  manage- 
ment,  to  prevent  that  inconvenience,  and  the  uneafi- 
nefs  that  they  knew  before,  was  the  cafe,  whilft  Harar 
lived  with  her  :  to  prevent  likewife  his  children  by  Ke 
turah  quarrelling  with  Ifaac  %  children. 

Vaac  brought  his  wife  into  his  mother’s  tent  and 
lived  there,  at  Mamre  ;  whilft  his  father  lived  with  his 
new  family  at  Beerlheba.  and  this  gives  us  a  truer  no- 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  great  Patriarch’s 
life,  than  common  ;  as  to  the  latter  half  of  it. 


SACRED 
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Sacred  Chronology. 


A.M. 

I77° 

1 800 
1820 

1830 

1 840 
1850 

2008 

2070 

2078 


T  T  AM,  after  the  Flood,  builds  Byblus  on  the 

*  -*■  Phoenician  coaft.  Hebron,  Kirjath  Arba, 
built  by  Arba,)  one  of  the  Anakim . 

MISRAIM,  fon  of  Ham>  peoples  Egypt :  built 
Zoan,  Memphis,  now  Grand  Cairo. 

PHUT  1 Syphon ^  Hams  fon,  had  a  fleet  in  the 
Sirbon  lake,  and  mouth  of  the  Nile ;  builds 
Abaris  and  Heliopolis,  in  lower  Egypt :  kills 
Mifraim. 

The  Cabiri  Diofcuri ,  fons  of  Sydic ,  dwell  at  Bery- 
tus,  build  fhips  ;  navigate  to  Crete,  and  Cy¬ 
prus,  for  iron,  and  copper  :  build  a  patriarchal 
temple  on  mount  Caffius. 

Sidon  built  by  Si  don ,  fon  of  Canaan . 

The  Paftors  royal,  Hycji ,  under  Salatis ,  from 
Canaan,  invade  lower  Egypt;,  build  Tanis, 
Peluflum.  the  Aflyrians  make  inroads  into 
Canaan,  many  Canaanites  go  into  Egypt, 
after  Salatis  and  his  fucceflors :  between  whom, 
and  the  Mifraimites,  continual  wars. 

ABRAHAM  born  in  Chaldea,  the  Aflyrians 
make  Sodom,  and  the  Pentapolis  tributary. 

About  this  time  AJfis  HESCOL,  of  the  Amorite 
race  of  princes,  was  born  :  who  reigned  in 
lower  Egypt,  at  Abaris,  or  Peluflum. 

The  vocation  of  ABRAHAM,  he  goes  to 
Charran. 


ABRA- 
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A.M. 

2083 

2085 

2088 

f 

2092 

2093 

2094 
2°95 


ABRAHAM  from  Damafcus,  enters  the  land  of 
Canaan  ;  on  Wednefday,  May  4th,  according 
to  UJher,  he  builds  an  open  patriarchal 
temple,  on  the  hill  at  Sichem  :  afterwards 
Neapolts .  fome  Canaanites,  unealy  in  Egypt, 
are  returned  into  Canaan  ;  from  HESCOL.  ? 

ABRAHAM  removes  to  Bethel ;  fo  call’d,  from 
the  temple,  he  built  there. 

ABRAHAM  driven  by  famin,  goes  into  Egypt, 
to  HESCOL,  the  paftor  king,  at  Abaris,  now 
Damiata.  he  is  Melcartusy  Hercules .  a  friend- 
fhip  grew  up  between  them. 

Canaanites,  and  Perizzites,  uneaiy  at  the  wars, 
leave  HESCOL,  and  go  back  to  Canaan. 

ABRAHAM  returns  to  Canaan,  to  Bethel. 

HESCOL,  AfftSy  Melcartusy  Hercules ,  with  his 
people,  his  brothers,  Aner  and  Mamre ,  quit 
Egypt  ;  come  to  Hebron  in  Canaan. 

ABRAHAM’S  vidtory  over  Chederlahomery  and 
the  Affyrians.  IJhmael  born. 

ABRAHAM  removes  to  a  farm  at  Mamre,  by 
Hebron,  by' the  oak-grove  ;  builds  a  temple 
there  :  confederated  with  HESCOL,  Anery 
and  Mamre . 

HESCOL  goes  to  Tyre,  builds  a  fleet,  joins  the 
Diofcouriy  Curetesy  well-fkilled  in  navigation  ; 
goes  to  fea. 

ABRAHAM  being  circumcifed,  removes  to  Ge- 
rar  Beerfheba,  to  king  Autmelech ,  builds  a 
temple,  and  plants  an  oak-grove  there. 

S  °  ISAAC 
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A.M. 

2108 

2113 

2114 


2117 

2121 

2145 

2147 

2148 
2167 


2168 


ISAAC  born  there.  HESCOL  goes  on  marine 
expeditions  round  the  Mediterranean. 

ISAAC  weaned.  ABR  AHAM  difmiffes  Hagar> 
and  her  fon  IJhmael :  takes  Keturah ,  probab¬ 
ly  a  daughter  of  HESCOL  S.  lives  at  Beer- 
fheba  :  Sarah  and  her  fon  Ifaac  at  the  farm 
of  Mamre. 

FI  E  S  C  O  L  fails  through  the  SraMhts  into  the 
ocean  ;  goes  to  Brittain  for  Tyn  ;  accompa- 
nyed  by  Canaanites,  Amorites,  Perizzites,  Ty¬ 
rians,  Curetes ,  and  the  like. 

EphrG?i  the  Hittite  prince,  takes  pofTeffion  of 
Hebron. 

Midia?i  born  to  ABRAHAM :  the  original  Chi¬ 
ron  of  the  Greeks. 

ABRAHAM  attempts  to  facrifice  his  fon  Ifaac . 

Sarah  dyes  at  Mamre  farm  ;  by  Hebron  :  buryed 
there. 

APHER  born,  fon  of  Midian ,  call’d  Phryxus , 
by  the  Greeks. 

HESCOL  makes  a  fecond  expedition  to  Brittain 
for  Tyn.  plants  a  colony  Erythria^  at  Cadiz. 

ISAAC  marrys  Rebeccah  :  they  live  at  Mamre 
farm. 

APHER  accompany s  HESCOL  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  againft  Anteus  in  Africa.  APHER  and 
HESCOL  vifit  Atla.s  ;  land  horfes  in  Theffaly. 
make  another  expedition  for  Tyn  to  Brittain, 
the  name  of  the  ifland  taken  from  APHER. 

JACOB  born,  at  Mamre. 


HESCOL 
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A.M. 

2177 

2178 

2181 

2182 

2183 
2207 
2208 
2238 
2  240 
2268 
2276 


HESCOL  marrys  a  daughter  of  APHER’S. 
ISAAC,  fon  of  HESCOL,  call’d  HLfachus  by 
the  Greeks. 

Ogyges  I.  from  Hebron,  feated  in  Attica. 
HESCOL  and  APHER  plant  a  colony  in  Phry¬ 
gia,  and  Colchis. 

ABRAHAM  dyed  :  buryed  in  Mamre  farm. 
Grandchildren  of  APHER. 

Ogyges  II.  Deucalion,  his  flood  in  Theffaly. 
Great  grandchildren  of  APHER. 

EIESCOL  Hercules  might  dye  about  this  time. 
Great,  great  grandchildren  of  APHER. 

JOSEPH  fold  into  Egypt. 


This  piece  of  chronology  is  a  treafure  of  facred  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  opening  a  fcene,  particularly  interefting  to  the 
Brittifli  hiftory.  the  early  marriage  of  Keturah  is  of 
importance  to  the  facred  hiftory ;  as  well  as  to  our 
hiftory.  a  difference  of  thirty-four  years  between  our 
aflignment,  and  the  common  one,  is  conftderable  in 
the  decline  of  life. 

By  this  we  fee,  fix  generations  paffed,  from  ABRA¬ 
HAM  to  the  time,  when  the  Ifhmaelite,  and  Midianite 
merchants  (who,  as  UJher  fays,  were  the  defcendants  of 
ABRAHAM)  bought  Jofeph .  fo  long  time  had  they, 
both  to  multiply,  and  to  pra&ife  traffic,  by  fea  and 
land,  and  Brittifli  tyn  was  one  fpecies  of  their  mer- 
chandife,  particularly  mention’d  Numbers  XXXI.  22. 
and  the  lead,  which  Job,  one  of  them,  mentions:  that 

S  2  like- 
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likewife  was  brought  from  Brittain,  for  the  firfl  bufi- 
nefs  of  navigation  was  in  queft  of  metals. 

All  thefe  and  the  like  particulars,  I  fliall  endeavour, 
bufficiently  to  prove,  from  united  teftimonys  of  facred, 
and  profane  hiftory. 

I  have  only  to  add  at  prefent,  this  confideration  : 
that  the  part  of  the  Amorites,  which  were  the  de- 
fcendants  of  our  Hefcol ,  and  his  brothers  Slner  and 
Mamre  were  thofe  Gibeonites  in  David's  time  ;  v/ho 
were  not  lapfed  into  the  common  idolatry ;  but  pre- 
ferved  likewife  that  punctuality  of  their  antient  faith, 
in  the  facrifice  of  the  vernal  equinox  :  the  fame  cuftom 
as  remained  with  our  Druids  (who  came  from  them) 
of  facrificing  then,  with  human  blood  ;  from  notions 
of  the  great  facrifice  then  to  be  made,  in  the  perfon 
of  Meffiah,  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

They  did  it  commonly  at  a  revolution  of  five  years, 
or  as  an  extraordinary  propitiatory,  on  any  very  public 
and  grievous  calamity  :  and  with  the  blood  of  prisoners, 
and  fuch  as  were  otherwife  condemned  to  dye.  and 
thofe  victims  fo  deftin’d,  accounted  themfelves  parti¬ 
cularly  happy,  in  their  reverfionary  ftate ;  who  thus 
buffer’d . 

Thefe  Gibeonites,  like  the  houfe  of  the  Kenites,  the 
Rechabites,  lived  under  the  umbrage,  and  protection  of 
the  Ifraelites.  when  Saul^  had  contrary  to  public  faith, 
ill  -treated  them,  God  fent  a  judgment  upon  the  Ifrael¬ 
ites.  and  feven  perfons  of  his  houfe  were  now  doom’d 
to  buffer,  for  an  atonement.  II.  Sam .  XXI. 

The  Gibeonites  chofe  the  time  of  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox,  for  this  demand,  and  they  hatiged  them  in  the  hill 
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before  the  Lord ,  which  very  plainly  indicates  a  reli- 
gious  offertory,  or  facrifice. 

I  appiehend,  they  nailed  them  when  dead,  to  trees, 
in  pofture  of  crucifixion.  Rich  was  the  method  of  our 
Druids,  hanging  on  a  tree  in  the  Scripture  expreffion 
means  crucifixion,  fo  the  Philiftines  nailed  the  bodys 
01  &®ul  and  Jonathan  in  form  of  crucifixion,  on  the 
wall  of  Bethfhan  ;  where  the  Philiftines  had  hanged 
them,  as  exprefs  d  ver.  22.  of  this  chapter. 

In  the  New  Teftament,  the  like  expreffion  is  ufed,  on 
our  Saviour’s  crucifixion,  Luke  XXII.  39.  one  of  the  ma- 
lefa&ors  which  were  hanged,  i.  e.  crucifyed.  ASls  V.  30. 
flew  and  ha?iged  on  a  tree ,  A  Sis  X.  39.  we  gather  thefe 
Tons  of  Saul  were  not  fimply  hanged,  for  then  they 
would  have  been  taken  down  at  even  :  as  was  the  ufual 
cuftom.  but  Rizpah  the  concubine  of  Saul  watched 
t  lem  day  and  night,  to  prevent  the  ravening  birds. 

The  time  of  this  execution  is  fpecify’d  ver.  9.  to  be 
in  the  beginning  of  the  barley  harvefl ,  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox.  our  Britons  in  part,  came  from  them,  in  the 
earlyeft  ages. 


I  have  oft  obferved,  remarkable  truths  are  to  be 
found  in  profane  hiftory  that  illuftrate  the  facred.  I 
will  give  at  prefent  an  inftance.  Macrobius  fays 
t  at  Hercules  ufed  the  hebdomal  charadfer  or  week: 
he  is  HESCOL.  this  is  a  teftimony  exprefs,  that 
ABRAHAM  ufed  it.  again:  F  5 

The  Mexicans  began  their  year  with  the  fpring. 
a  glanng  teftimony,  that  it  was  the  primaeval  ufage. 
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CREATION. 


f~*REAT  10  AT  at  the  vernal  equinox,  page  40.  49, 

^  The  impropriety  of  autumn.  4.  46.  47.  60. 

Both  in  the  vegetable ,  and  the  animal  world, ,  41. 

T he  beauty  of  fpring.  42.  44.  45.  46. 

'The  lotus  a  fymbol  of  creation.  49. 

The  omnific  fiat.  44.  49. 

Praife  of  matrimony .  24.  25.  97. 

The  epoch  of  creation  3  /A  fpring ,  proved  from  the  benedifdion ,  increafe 
and  multiply.  39. 

A7^  moon  nearly ,  at  creation.  61. 

The  fewijh  oeconomy  oppofite  to  patriarchal  religion  3  many  particu¬ 
lars.  61.  67. 

Abrahamic,  mofi  antient  years ,  vernal  equinox , 

62.  133.  * 

Mofl  antient  writer s,  afign  the  vernal  equinox.  63. 

many  later  writers ,  the  fame.  63. 

The  poets  mafters  of  nature are  for  a  vernal  creation.  64. 

7#?  aftronomical  char  abler  s  of  the  Ecliptic  3  always  begin  with  the 
vernal  equinox.  6  5 . 

Reafon ,  nature ,  hijlory)  more  likely  to  determine  the  point ,  ifAzzz  calcu¬ 
lation.  66. 

Coins  of  the  antient  Britons ,  confirm  the  notion .  66. 

Afew  zrcwz,  fymbol  of  creation.  67. 

Iris,  Jymbol  of  the  Flood.  68. 

Dr.  Woodward’*  tefiimony  concerning  fofiilsy  decifive.  69. 

Baaltien  czz  Mayday.  72. 

Frcwz  Aw?  antient  Fairs.  72. 
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RELIGION. 


Religion  chearful.  God  made  us  to  be  happy .  8.  39.  44. 

Panegyres ,  feftivitys .  8.  on  the  four  quarter  days,  public  facrifices.  9. 
^//  nations  had  an  expectation  of  the  MeJJiah .  9.  of  his  birth ,  deaths 
a  divine  perfon.  10.  109.  119. 

‘The  fgn  of  the  crofs  ever  reverenced.  10.  82. 

Mejjiah  to  fuffer  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  by  crucifixion.  13. 

His  death  and  re  fur reCti on  then  celebrated  oj  old.  13.  by  the  Myf- 
terys.  14. 

Wine  only  defign' d for  religious  life.  26. 

The  refurreClion  exhibited  in  the  Myfterys.  31. 

God  the  all  good.  44.  9©.  93. 

Religion  the  primary  bufinefs  of  life.  17.  40. 

Blefiing  and  cur  fin g ,  the  facerdotal  privilege.  76.  84.  85. 

Why  GOD  withfiood  Balaam.  81.  83. 

Waving ,  the  meaning  of  it.  82. 

Minifiers  to  be  maintain  d  and  rewarded.  83.  85, 

The  high  reverence  paid  to  them.  85. 

Not  to  attend  Sunday  levees.  87. 

Tully’i  notion  of  the  benefit  of  religion.  10  is 
Mythology  arofe  from  the  eafi.  no. 

Cadmus  oj  the  patriarchal  religion,  in. 

He  built  a  Jerpentine  temple.  1 1 1 . 

Hermione  his  wife  from  mount  Hermon.  112. 

Mount  Hermon  and  Sirion,  parts  of  Libanus.  3 12. 

A  criticifm  concerning  them.  113. 

Solomon’s  Pajlorals,  Duets.  1 1 5. 

When  the  worjhip  of  Bacchus  began,  and  whence.  11 6« 

A  ferpent ,  fy  mb  ol  of  immortality .  118  . 

Human  facrifices.  132. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

The  firfi  chapter  of  Genefis  a  fublime  piece  of  philofophy.  pag.  j  . 
Matter  is  firfi  created .  mot.  1.  19.  37. 

Motion  imprefi  on  it,  caufe  of  heat.  1.  19. 

Gravitation  given  to  matter.  2. 

,  -  The 


index. 

The  fun  made  out  of  the  ignify' d  part.  2.  20. 

The  earth  form'd  of  matter ,  not  heated .  20. 

0?2  the  third  day 1,  *  get  able  s  made ,  planted  in  the  earth.  20. 

'The  wonder ,  of  the  element  of  water.  24. 

n  motion ,  in  animals ,  vegetables.  28. 

Motion  is  infinitely  quick, ,  cr  infinitely  flow.  28. 

In/lances  of  vegetable  motion  infinitely  flow.  29. 

Phe  fame  body  to  arife.  30. 

Forwhich_  rea/on,  the  mummy  s  of  the  Egyptians  ;  taught  by  the  patriarch 
JuhEPH.  30. 

„  s  metaphyfical  account  of  the  refurreftion ,  deduc'd  from 

plants.  31.  J 

No  equivocal  generation.  32. 

The  immenfity  of  creation.  43. 

rfhe  origin  of  fprmgs  and  fountains .  45. 


ASTRONOMY. 

The  Druids  regarded  the  fixth  day  of  the  moon's  age.  10, 
1 Phefarry  world pictur'd  in  the  dandelion  head.  42. 

Phe  milky  way,  in  the  angelica  head.  43. 

Phe  «  planted  in  an  hexangular  order.  7.  43. 


VEGETABLES. 

Original  of  pafioral  poetry ,  from  Solomon.  5. 

Praife  of  the  country.  6.  53. 

0^77*  0/" defgning,  carving,  painting,  from  vegetables.  6, 

Origin  of  architecture.  7.  17. 

Solomon  \y  works.  7. 

Ph?  facrifices,  temples,  priefls ,  crown'd  with  flowers,  9, 

Plants  for  celebration  of  the  fummer  folflice.  15. 

Autumnal  equinox  Jolemnity ,  in  oak-groves,  16. 

Phe  religious  kebla  there.  16. 

Pie 
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The  mijletoe  of  Chriftmas  tide.  9. 

The  vernal  equinox  feftival.  13. 

Groves  more  antient  than  temples.  17. 

Architecture  Arabian ,  oldeft .  18. 

The  vajl  variety  of  grafts.  22. 

Green ,  the  univerfal  color  of  vegetables .  23. 

The  color  of  flo veers  exceeds  the  glory  oj  Solomon.  23. 

Botanifts  lovers  of  nature.  24. 

Hence  plants  namd  from  the  pair  fex.  25. 

The  wifdom  of  pla?its.  27. 

The  fteep  of  plants.  27.  go. 

Emblematic  of  death.  28. 

Plants  yield  a  leffon  of  the  refurreCion.  28.  29.  33. 

Plants  give  us  a  general  leffon ,  of  the  Jhortnefs  of  human  life.  3  2. 
Mortality  f wallowed  up  in  life.  34. 

A  pi  Cure  of  it  in  plants.  34. 

The  beauty  of  plants  in  general.  48. 

Plants  and  feeds  as  animated.  48. 

Of  the  nature  of  plants ,  according  to  their  fituation.  49. 
According  to  other  quality s.  50. 

A  tree  fymbolic  of  the  good  man.  53. 

A  garden ,  fymbol  of  heaven.  52. 

Solomon’*  garden  fill  remaining.  5. 

The  beauty  of  a  garden  celebrated.  25.  26.  52. 

Of  Alcinous,  Babylonian ,  o/’Lucullus.  51. 

A  piCure  of  paradife.  52. 


SABBATH. 

God's  orderly  creation ,  in  fix  days ,  /jA  reft  on  the  feventb ,  fanCion 

for  the  Sabbath.  37.  90. 

Sabbath  the  chief  purpofe  of  life.  38.  40. 

Our  happinefs  in  this  world  depends  upon  it.  38.  100. 

The  Egyptian  fymbol  of  creation,  and  the  divine  reft.  49. 

Going  to  benediCion ,  going  to  church.  79. 

Ccurt-levee  on  Sabbath  day ,  pernicious.  84.  95*  97’ 

n 
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INDEX. 

Sabbath  the  foundation  of  government .  89.  100. 

Sabbath  a  natural ,  morale  religious  duty.  91. 

God's  example  therein.  92.  104.  105. 

*37*  Sabbath  that  makes  the  good  imprejfion  on  the  heart.  99.  101.  102. 
Nehemiah  contends  with  the  Nobles ,  for  breach  of  the  Sabbath . 

104.  105. 

profperity  of  the  nation ,  royal  family ,  /o  /V*  obferva - 
//cw.  1 04. 

Cicero’*  notion  of  God's  example.  106. 

Abraham  obferved  the  Sabbath.  133. 
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DRUIDS. 

_  v 


ABRAHAM  firfl  Druid ,  planted  religious  groves.  8.  123. 

Our  Druids  from  him,  were  of  the  patriarchal  religion.  9.  16.  121. 
Chriflmas ,  the  Yule  tide  fefiival  of  the  Druids,  the  birth  of  Mefjiah.  10. 
Mijletoe  a  type  of  Mefjiah.  of «  Chrifiianity .  1 1.  of  refur  redlion.  33. 
They  croffed  their  hands ,  on  gathering  it.  10. 

Chrifi  born  at  the  winter  folfiice,  a  fcripture  proof  of  it.  1 2. 

A  magical  notion  of  the  Druids.  15. 

Druids  had  knowledge  of  the  Trinity.  ,17.  18.  x  .  v 

The  Druids  had  a  kebla  in  their  temples ,  of  filone.  1-6 . 

The  Druid  kebla  on  an  oak.  17. 

Ifaiah  mentions  the  mifieto.  12. 

Its  berry  like  to  an  animal  egg.  33. 

Balaam  a  Druid.  52.  75.  80. 

Chyndonax  Druid.  54.  -  '  >  ?  j  ^ 

Durbaleis  Druid.  53. 

Veleda,  a  royal  Druidefs  of  Germany,  i. 

The  Druids ,  and  the  Germans  began  their  years  fix  days  after  full 
moon .  66. 

Druid  temples  and  groves,  from  ABRAHAM.  67. 

Druids  fet  the  night  before  day.  71. 

The  Druid  May-day  fires,  in  memory  of  creation.  7  2. 

The  Druids  wore  the  Phrygian  bonnet,  ftaff,  belt,  mantle .  13.  78. 
Human  facrifices  from  the  early  eft  times.  133. 
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Elogium  on  the  founder ,  pag.  2.  21.  47. 
Soiomon,  the  firfl  botanifl.  4.  7. 

fir  ft  gardener.  22. 

Solomon*  y?#/.  9. 
jDr.  Stephen  Hales.  32. 


BRITTAIN. 

Hefcol,  Hercules,  confederate  of  Abraham,  firft  peopled  Brittain . 
126.  130. 

Apher,  grandfon  of  Abraham,  his  confederate ,  130. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

The  Flood  began  and  ended  in  May.  73. 

The  time  of  Cadmus.  1 1 1 . 

When  the  worjhip  of  Bacchus  began ,  and  whence.  116.  118. 
When  Abraham  marryed  Keturah,  fated.  123. 

A  fcheme  of  f acred  chronology.  128. 

Type  of  Creation  week,  72. 


THE  END. 
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